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Baptiste Mathias. Flathead Lake Kutenai historian. The notebook in his hand 
contains a pictographic history of his people from 1826 to the present. Information 
between 1826 and 1910 was recorded on a traditional buckstring calander system, 
and was started by his father. In 1910 Baptiste transferred the data from a string 
to the paper record. It is primarily a record of births and deaths of friends and 
relatives, but also contains some important historical information as well. Photo 
taken in 1950, by C. Maioutf. 















EARLY KUTENAI HISTORY 
Carling Malouf 


Few events in western Montana history have been better 
publicized than the ‘Treaty of 1855” between Governor Stevens, 
representing the United States, and the Flathead, Upper Pend 
d’ Orielle, and Kutenai Indians. Council Grove, near Missoula, 
Montana, was the site selected for this important conference. 


The effects of this treaty on the life of the Salish people, the 
Flathead and the Pend d’ Orielle, are well known, but its role in 
the life of the Kutenai has remained more obscure. The very par- 
ticipation of the Kutenai in this conference comes somewhat as a 
surprise. Normally they inhabited a rather small portion of what 
is now northwestern Montana, northern Idaho, and a large section 
of southeastern British Columbia. Now we suddenly find them 
represented in an important treaty council near Missoula. In- 
deed, in earlier times, particularly before 1800, the Kutenai and 
Salish seem often to have waged war with one another. 


It is the purpose of this paper to contribute additional data to 
the small amount of information already available on this phase 
of Kutenai history. Most of it was obtained from a verbal ac- 
count given by an aged Kutenai living near Elmo, Montana.’ 


There is much speculation about the origin of the Kutenai 
Indians. Their migration to western Montana occurred too long 
ago for their legends to be clear or specific on the matter. Indeed, 
in spite of years of study, linguists can not even connect their 
language with that of any other in the new world; they remain 
a linguistical island. It is very probable that they have occupied 
most of their recent domain for at least three centuries. 


The region of Tobacco Plains, on the Kootenai river, was the 
center of their culture and social activities. Turney-High even 
suggests that this was their first possession in western Montana. 
He writes: 


‘Mr. Thain White, Dayton, Montana, should be regarded as a co-author of this 
history. Mr. White first noted that the informant possessed a considerable 
knowledge of Kutenai history. He was present when the information was 
recorded by the writer and he assisted in the interrogation. 


* Baptiste Mathias was the Kutenai informant. He was born in 1876, and is the 
last of the Sun Dance Chiefs of the Flathead Lake Kutenai. His son, Mose 
Mathias, acted as interpreter. The information was collected during Decem- 
ber, 1950. 
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Formerly there was only one great village at Tobacco Plains. To 
this day the modern Kutenai will refer to Tobacco Plains as the Big Vil- 
lage. The first to split off under population pressure was probably that 
of Fernie, B. C., some miles north and a little east of Tobacco Plains. 
The Tobacco Plains people say that the Windermere, B. C. band is the 
most recent of the Upper Kutenai bands. The Libby-Jennings band, which 
one could almost call Mid-Kutenai rather than Upper-Kutenai, is the most 
recent in origin of all the bands. It is these people who basically founded 
the Flathead Lake, Montana, band at Somers-Elmo-Dayton.’ 
The Lower Kutenai, he claims, were set-up shortly after, first 
settling at Bonner’s Ferry, in northern Idaho, and from there to 
Creston, British Columbia.‘ 


The data obtained from Baptiste Mathias gave considerable 
additional information on the settlement of Flathead Lake lands 
by the Kutenai. It is not entirely consistent with the reconstruc- 
tion proposed by Turney-High, but the evidence is insufficient at 
this time to discount either of them. The account indicates that 
there was very close contact maintained between the various 
bands of Kutenai, even before they made a movement toward 
Flathead Lake. It indicates, too, that there was a constant search 
for new lands to exploit. The close contacts maintained between 
the bands, incidently, are interesting in light of the considerable 
variations between the cultures of the Lower Kutenai and the 
Upper Kutenai. 

Several stories related by Baptiste Mathias speak of early 
Kutenai wars with the Blackfoot. Neither Baptiste nor his father 
fought the Blackfoot themselves as most of these battles occurred 
before their time. Since the birth of the older Mathias was in 
1826, it seems that most of the fighting was before 1800, although 
there were frequent skirmishes on both slopes of the continental 
divide until about a century ago. Baptiste’s grandfather, how- 
ever, did fight the Blackfoot fairly frequently, and his favorite 
weapon was a poggamoggin, a sort of blackjack, or club. This 
instrument is still in the possession of the Mathias family. 

Ever at war with the Blackfoot in these very early days—in 
times preceding white man in this area—the chiefs were chosen 
on the basis of their prestige as warriors and on their medicine 
powers which they call nipika. The earliest known Kutenai chief 
was named Feather. He was said to have left the Upper Kutenai 
country, and resided on an island in the Kootenai river, near 
Bonner’s Ferry, Idaho. 





*H. H. Turney-High, “Enthnography of the Kutenai.” Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, No. 56, 1941, 15. 

*The terms “Lower Kutenai” and “Upper Kutenai” refer to the position of the 
bands on the Kootenai river. Those downstream, for example, are referred to 
as the “Lower Kutenai.” 
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The next chief was Going Grizzly Bear. He, too, was seeking 
better lands to occupy, and is said to have remarked, “I will find 
a good place to live.’ 

It was said that he finally found a good place to live, but he 
died before any action resulted from his discovery. 

The next chief was Red Sky, and he officiated “for quite a 
while.” When he died Michelle assumed leadership—the same 
Michelle who later participated in the Steven's Treaty Council as 
the representative of the Kutenai. The search for new lands was 
continuing under his leadership. 

In Michelle’s time the Kutenai were making seasonal trips to 
Flathead Lake, usually camping in the vicinity of Somers and 
Kalispell. The purpose of these treks was to hunt game and to 
fish. The Blackfoot Indians, too, were frequenting this area, not as 
settlers, but as raiders for the purpose of stealing horses and 
goods from the Salish and Kutenai. 

One Kutenai tradition from this period relates how the Black- 
foot constructed a raft on which they intended to ferry unbroken 
horses from Wildhorse Island, in Flathead Lake. The raft was 
made of poles and logs lashed together. 

The Kutenai Indians were living on the north end of Flathead 
Lake in 1845 when they observed that two “Longwhiskers,” or 
“Frenchmen” stayed one year in a cabin near Somers, and then 
left. This event was recorded by Baptiste Mathias’s father on a 
traditional buckstring calendar.’ Their dwelling place seems to 
have been on Ashley creek. Two years later four more “French- 
men” arrived. By this time some of the Kutenai had decided to 
remain permanently at Flathead Lake instead of travelling there 
seasonally.’ The Upper Pend d’ Orielle do not seem to have con- 
tested this settlement of Flathead Lake. The Salish themselves 
had used this area as an important seasonal hunting and 
fishing territory. 





*It is difficult to determine when these searches were being made. A good guess 
seems to be around 1750, which is approximately the date when horses were 
introduced into western Montana. 

*These dates may be regarded as exact. Early in the 20th century Baptist 
Mathias transferred the historical data from his father’s buckskin record to a 
notebock. See Malouf and White, “A Kutenai Calender Record”, Ms., Montana 
State University. 

‘This information contrasts sharply with Turney-High’s staternent that Michelle Cor 
Michel} had dispatched a pack train to investigate the lake region after he 
had heard the government intended to move the Indians there. “They stopped 
at Somers, and returned to Michel to report the poverty of the land. Chief 
Michel became angry and kept his people in Canada.” Turney-High himself 
remarks that the Indians made frequent trips to the plains for buffalo. Yet he 
does not explain how they could have missed Flathead Lake until a special 
expedition was sent there. Turney-High, Kutenai, 18. 
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Althought the Kutenai had been contacted by De Smet during 
the 1840's, more intensive efforts to christianize them were not 
made until 1854, when missionaries from the mission at St. 
Ignatius had meetings with them.’ This fact strongly suggests that 
the Jesuits were instrumental in arranging for participation in the 
“Stevens’ Treaty.” The Governor, arriving a year after the con- 
ference between Jesuits and Kutenai, would certainly have con- 
tacted all important whites in the area, and the Jesuits could 
easily have suggested that Michelle participate in the council 
as the representative of the Kutenai. 


Runners informed Michelle that there was going to be a big 
meeting at Council Groves, near Missoula. His mark on the 
treaty eventually assured them land around Flathead Lake that 
formerly was used by Salish speaking people. Soon after the 
treaty was signed the international boundary between Canada 
and the United States was determined. Eventually this cut the 
Kutenai in half as a people, but restrictions on their movements 
across this line were not to occur until later. 


Stevens, according to the Indian tradition, said that there was 
going to be an agency established. The Indians were to be able 
to get everything they wanted, flour, sugar, coffee, dry goods, and 
rice. Later Michelle heard that there was an agency in the Jocko 
region, near Arlee. He was in Canada at this time but sent some 
of his men to get flour. When they arrived at the Jocko they were 
asked, ‘What do you want?” They replied, ‘Flour, sugar, coffee, 
and clothes.” The agents said, “You better go and tell Michelle 
to come back here because this is his territory. He better come 
back here to the Jocko. You better go and tell him to come back 
here. We can't send him anything across the border into 
Canada.” When these Kutenai men returned to Windemere, in 
Canada, they reported to Michelle that they had found the agency, 
but they had not been allowed to take any goods across the Ca- 
nadian line. 


After remaining in Canada one year Michelle returned to 
Dayton and Elmo. He told his people, "I like it better in Canada. 
I'm not coming back anymore and I'm going to leave you. I 
have found a good place to live with good land where you can 
never go hungry. There are lots of animals, fish, ducks, geese, 
deer, and elk. You can select a new chief.” At this time Michelle 
suggested the names of a few men who might serve as chief. 





* Malouf and White, op. cit. 
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When Michelle retired, the Flathead Lake Kutenai relied on a 
local chief for leadership. 

A man named Baptiste was next selected as chief of the 
Kutenai around Flathead Lake, but two years later he was killed 
in a battle with the Blackfoot. Baptiste was elected at Fort Konah, 
on Post Creek, in the presence of Flathead and Pend d’ Orielle 
Indians. Chief Baptiste had been very successful at war. The 
Blackfoot had continued their periodic raids in the country, and 
one time Baptiste and his men found a few of them on the trail 
around Hungry Horse, on the South Fork. One of the Blackfoot 
was killed here. When the Kutenai started on the move again, 
fourteen more Blackfoot emerged from the forest and there was a 
battle. Baptiste and one other Kutenai, a man named Kilowatt, 
were killed. The Kutenai party, incidently, consisted of four tepees. 
After the battle the Blackfoot retired to the mountains, but not 
until the surviving Kutenai had left the scene. When a relief party 
returned they found the bodies and they were buried on the bat- 
tlefield. Indeed, it was the informant's father who actually buried 
the chief's body. This happened before 1876, or before the time 
the informant was born. Later, according to the report, a grave 
marker was erected on the site by a white man, but it has since 
disappeared. 

Big Knife, or Aneas was the next chief. He was born in 1828, 
according to a Kutenai calender, and died in 1900, during a small- 
pox epidemic, but he did not die of smallpox. He was followed 
by the last of the Kutenai chiefs, Kustata. 

The Elmo and Dayton Kutenai have never severed their rela- 
tions with their kin to the west and northwest. Indeed, the in- 
formant himself, as a boy, often traveled to Tobacco Plains with 
his father. Even without the Steven's Treaty the Kutenai would 
probably have occupied the Flathead Lake area. The treaty, 
however, gave this movement a greater measure of permanency. 
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Blackfeet Chief 
PEH-TO-PE-KISS, the Eagle’s Ribs 
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ECHOES OF THE PAST ON THE BLACKFEET RESERVATION: 
LORETTO, THE YOUNG MEXICAN TRAPPER 


Claude E. Schaeffer 


Documentary sources on the mountain-trapping aspect’ of the 
early fur trade in Montana are lamentably silent with respect to 
identification of the Blackfoot Indians, as named individuals. The 
veil of personal anonymity thus drawn over these bison hunting 
peoples of the Northwestern Plains is lifted now and then from 
neighboring tribes, such as the Shoshoni, Flathead and Crow. 
In discussing the latter, analists of the fur trade not uncommonly 
single out an individual, usually a chief, by name and describe 
his appearance, character, and so forth. Rarely, if ever, are the 
Blackfoot so personalized. The reason for such discrimination is 
based, of course, upon the hostility early set in motion between 
these Indians and the American whites. 


The warlike reputation of the Blackfoot and their allies, first 
established among adjacent tribes, quickly came to be accepted 
by the first fur traders. Just as rapidly the guerrilla type of war- 
fare, which the Blackfoot had earlier carried on against their 
native enemies, was broadened to include the free trappers and 
fur brigades. Repeated acts of aggression—from the theft of 
horses and furs to the taking of life itself—soon conditioned the 
whites to look upon the Blackfoot as inveterate foes. The fact that 
the Blackfoot warrior was thus acquiring coups by which he 
could advance himself socially and politically, scarcely im- 
pressed his victims. Neither did the Indian's legitimate griev- 
ances that the white men were arming his enemies and despoiling 





*The distinction is made here between the taking of fur-bearers in the field by 
free white trappers and company brigades and the merchandising activities of 
the established fur posts. The former was carried on in competition with 
native trappers on lands regarded by the Indians as their own, and proved 
a source of much dissatisfaction to the Blackfoot. In contrast the fur posts 
merely supplied the Indians with desired products of European manufacturers 
in exchange for their skins and hides. Further, the American posts maintained 
the policy earlier adopted by their Canadian competitors of bargaining with 
the Indians through their recognized chiefs. As a result, the band leaders of 
the Blackfoot are frequently identified by name in the records of the Missouri 
trade centers. For a later period see Anne McDonnell (editor), "Fort Benton 
Journal, 1854-56." Montana Hist. Soc. Cont., 10, (Helena, 1940). 
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his country of furs.” The mutual fear and distrust thus aroused 
increased so in intensity that amicable relations thereafter be- 
came well-nigh impossible. This situation was the more regret- 
able in that pacific overtures occasionally made by the Indians 
were rejected by their opponents in favor of conflict. 

Despite the resulting paucity of personal data on Blackfoot 
chiefs and warriors of this period, it is possible to throw some light 
upon a rather dramatic incident which developed during the 
course of Indian and white conflict. Word of the colorful episode 
evidently spread far and wide in fur trade channels until it 
reached the ear of Washington Irving in the east. Irving, in turn, 
was sufficiently impressed by the qualities of affection, courage 
and sacrifice displayed by the protagonists to include an account 
of the affair in one of his classic volumes on the fur trade. It is the 
purpose of this paper to identify the Blackfoot principals involved 
and to retrace the course of their and their descendants’ lives. 

The incident under discussion took place in 1832. It was the 
year in which competition among the rival fur companies for the 
trade of the interior west reached its climax. The free trappers 
and fur brigades had assembled at the summer rendezvous of 
Pierre’s Hole, and on July 17 a party of whites defeated the Gros 
Ventre in the battle of that name. Now the outfits were setting 
out on the fall hunt. James Bridger and Thomas Fitzpatrick, the 
Rocky Mountain Fur Company’s partisans, decided to trap all the 
rich beaver streams ahead of their less experienced rivals, An- 
drew Drips and Henry Vanderburgh, of the American Fur Com- 
pany. During the next few weeks Bridger and Fitzpatrick tra- 
versed the mountainous country north and west of present Yellow- 
stone Park. The American Fur Company brigade dogged their 
steps most of the way. Finally Bridger and Fitzpatrick, becoming 
tired of the close pursuit, decided to decoy their competitors away 
from the beaver country into that of the Blackfoot Indians. The 
purpose was, as Bernard DeVoto phrases it, ‘to let Nature take 


73 


charge. 
The Rocky Mountain Fur Company leaders now took the op- 


position on a devious course through the rockies to wind up finally 





7In the presumed absence of any conservation practices like those employed in 
eastern Canada, the intensive trapping carried on by both Indian and white 
would have led before many years to a depletion of fur resources in the in- 
terior west. It may have been recognition of this fact that was partly re- 
sponsible for the hostility of the Blackfoot towards the mountain men. The 
whole complex of fur trapping among the Blackfoot is a topic worthy of further 
investigation. 

* Bernard DeVoto, Across the Wide Missouri, (Boston, 1947), 88. I have followed 
DeVoto’s account in this and the following paragraph. 
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on the Dearborn river in the heart of Blackfoot territory. By this 
time, however, Drips and Vanderburgh had caught on, and after 
dividing their forces, turned back towards the mountains. On the 
Jefferson river, near the later Alder Gulch, Vanderburgh's party 
ran into Indian sign, which could only have been made by the 
Blackfoot. It was now October 14. A hunter next came upon an 
abandoned, half butchered buffalo cow. In order to investigate 
before sending out trappers, Vanderburgh took six men out on a 
scout. They found a fire, another butchered cow and the trail 
of a small party. Farther on was a grove of trees, toward which 
Vanderburgh made his way. The party had to cross a small 
gully, and as they did so, a number of Blackfoot rose up and 
shot at them from both sides. Vanderburgh and a Canadian 
trapper were killed, and W. A. Ferris, the former's clerk, was 
wounded. The survivors succeeded in riding out of range and 
back to camp. The Indians stripped the flesh from Vanderburgh’s 
body and threw his bones into the river. 


Shortly after this, Bridger and Fitzpatrick encountered a large 
party of Blackfoot in the same region, but having kept their 
forces together they did not fear attack. The ensuing engagement, 
representing the prelude to the above-mentioned incident, is best 
described in the words of Irving: 


They [THE BLAckFroot] kept at a wary distance, but made friendly 
signs. The trappers replied in the same way, but likewise kept aloof. A 
small party of Indians now advanced, bearing the pipe of peace; they 
were met by an equal number of white men, and they formed a group, 
midway between the two bands, where the pipe was circulated from hand 
to hand, and smoked with all due ceremony... . 

While this scene was taking place, Bridger left the main body of 
trappers, and rode slowly towards the group of smokers, with his rifle 
resting across the pommel of his saddle. The chief of the Blackfeet 
stepped forward to meet him. From some unfortunate feeling of distrust, 
Bridger cocked his rifle just as the chief was extending his hand in friend- 
ship. The quick ear of the savage caught the click of the lock; in a 
twinkling, he grasped the barrel, forcing the muzzle downwards, and the 
contents were discharged into the earth at his feet. His next movement 
was to wrest the weapon from the hand of Bridger, and fell him with it 
to the earth. He might have found this no easy task, had not the un- 
fortunate leader received two arrows in his back during the struggle. 

The chief now sprang into the vacant saddle and galloped off to his 
band. A wild hurry-skurry scene ensued; each party took to the banks, 
the rocks, and trees, to gain favorable positions, and an irregular firing 
was kept up on either side, without much effect. . .‘ 


Prior to this unfortunate occurrence precipitated by Bridger’s 
distrust, ‘an instance of natural affection,” as Irving terms it, ‘took 
place between the two parties.” 





‘Washington Irving, The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, (New York, 1868), 
144-45. 
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Among the free trappers in the Rocky Mountain band, was a spirited 
young Mexican, named Loretto [or Loretta]; who in the course of his 
wanderings had ransomed a beautiful Blackfoot girl from a band of Crows 
by whom she had been captured. He made her his wife, after the Indian 
style, and she followed his fortunes ever since, with the most devoted 
affection. 

Among the Blackfoot warriors who advanced with the calumet of 
peace, she recognized a brother. Leaving her infant with Loretto, she 
rushed forward and threw herself upon her brother’s neck; who clasped 
his long-lost sister to his heart, with a warmth of affection but little com- 
patible with the reputed stoicism of the savage.° 


The outbreak of hostilities at this time separated the Black- 
foot woman from Loretto and his party. Irving continues: 


She would have returned, through the dangers of the fight, to her 
husband and her child, but was prevented by her brother. The young 
Mexican saw her struggles and her agony, and heard her piercing cries. 
With a generous impulse, he caught up the child in his arms, rushed for- 
ward, regardless of Indian shaft or rifle, and placed it in safety upon her 
bosom. Even the savage heart of the Blackfoot chief was reached by 
this noble deed. He pronounced Loretto a madman for his temerity, but 
bade him depart in peace. The young Mexican hesitated; he urged to 
have his wife restored to him, but her brother interfered, and the counten- 
ance of the chief grew dark. The girl, he said, belonged to his tribe— 
she must remain with her people. Loretto would still have lingered, but 
his wife implored him to depart, lest his life should be endangered. It 
was with the greatest reluctance that he returned to his companions. 


The approach of darkness now put an end to the skirmishing 
fire between the opposing parties and the Indians drew off with- 
out renewing hostilities. 

The Loretto affair received comment from other observers of 
the period. Joe Meek, a member of Jim Bridger’s party at the time, 
described the incident to Mrs. Frances F. Victor* years later in 
an account that differs in few particulars from that of Irving. 
Meek remarked that the wife of Loretto accompanied Bridger as 
an interpreter in his meeting with the Blackfoot leader. During the 
melee which followed, her horse bolted, throwing her to the 
ground and thus enabling the Indians te detain her. Her husband 
carried out his daring act of restoring the child to its mother, but 
failed to secure her release from the Blackfoot. Both parties then 
retired with a loss of life, according to Meek, of nine Indians and 
three whites. 

Still a third version of the Loretto incident has come down to 
us, one also having been collected at a time and place far re- 
moved from the original scene. In 1859 the English sportsman 
and traveller, James Carnegie, Earl of Southesk, visited Fort Ed- 
monton on the Saskatchewan river. There he conversed with J. E. 
Brazeau, acting factor of the post, on matters relating to the In- 
dians and the fur trade. Brazeau, prior to his employment by the 





* Idem. 
* The River of the West, (Columbus, Ohio, 1950), 133-34. 
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Hudson's Bay Company, had been connected for many years 
with the American Fur Company on the Missouri." During that 
time he is said to have built up an intimate acquaintance with the 
Blackfoot and other tribes of the region." The information supplied 
by him to the Englishman was based both upon the testimony of 
a defunct Blackfoot warrior, Eagle Ribs (petaupekis), and upon 
Brazeau’s own recollections. The latter’s account of the Loretto 
affair, as related to Southesk,’ presents not only the Indian side 


of the case, but a number of details omitted in other versions: 


A short time after this event [VANDERBURGH’S DEATH] Pe-toh-pee-kiss 
went towards an American party and attempted to treat for peace. A 
few Americans rode to meet him, headed by a man named Bridger. 
This villain, desiring revenge on the Blackfoot, treacherously concealed 
his rifle between his leg and the saddle, and, when stooping to shake 
hands with Eagle-Ribs, he secretly pushed the weapon and fired. Happily 
the Indian saw the trick in time to save himself, though the bullet cut 
away the powder-horn that hung upon his chest. Upon this the Black- 
foot fired at Bridger, slightly wounding him, and as he galloped off lodged 
several arrows in the lower part of his back. Seeing his condition, a man 
who was on baddish terms with him, Black Harris by name, mockingly 
cried out—"Hulloa! Bridger, what's the matter now?” “Only some ar- 
rows in my ," answered Bridger, who was a coarse fellow. 


Brazeau then continued with Loretto’s adventure: 


One of the party was a Spaniard, who was married to a Blackfoot 
woman. She had just then ridden over to the Indians to see her brothers, 
and to interpret between the two sides. As soon as the firing began the 
Indians seized her, but her horse escaped and came back to the Ameri- 
cans, with her little baby hanging to the saddle in its upright cradle of 
boards. If parted from its mother the child was sure to die; so the poor 
father declared he would risk his own life for its sake, and he rode boldly 
with it to the Blackfeet. They received him kindly, and gave the baby to 
its mother, but refused to let her go back. 


The sequel to,this “romantic incident” is set forth by all three 
of our authorities. Brazeau noted that the Blackfoot, after Loretto 
had restored the child to its mother, invited him to join their tribe.” 
He stated that he was unable to do so at the time because of prior 
engagements, but promised to, and did join them in a few months. 
Irving observes that the young Mexican shortly afterwards settled 
his accounts with the Rocky Mountain Fur Company and obtained 
his discharge." He then rejoined his wife and child among her 
people, and at the time of Irving's writing was acting os interpreter 
at a trading post lately established by the American Fur Company 








* McDowell, op. cit., 297, fn. 255; R. G. Thwaites (editor), Early Western Travels, 
(Cleveland, 1906), Vol. XXIII, 189, editor’s note. For these and certain other 
references in this study, I am indebted to Mrs. Anne McDonnell, Librarian, Mon- 
tana Historical Society. 

*See George Catlin, North American Indians, (Edinburgh, 1926), Vol. I, 60; John 
Palliser, Papers Relative to His Exploration by Captain Palliser of that Portion 
of British North America . . . 2 Vols. (London, Gov. Pub., 1860). 

* Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mountains, (Toronto, 1875), 161-62. 

* Ibid., 162. 

™ Op. cit., 146-47. 
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in the Blackfoot country. Loretto’s wife, according to Joe Meek,” 
assisted her husband in the work of interpreting at the fur post on 
the Missouri. 


Loretto’s removal to Fort McKenzie and his employment by 
the American Fur Company is confirmed by Maximilian, Prince 
of Wied, a visitor to the post in 1833." Whatever his duties there 
may have been, Loretto fought actively one summer's day of that 
year against the enemies of his recently-adopted people, the 
Blackfoot. On August 28, a combined force of six hundred 
Assiniboine and Cree, under the former's chief, Minnehanne,“ 
attacked a group of Blackfoot encamped outside the fort. The 
latter, according to Bradley, were about thirty lodges of Piegan, 
under the chief, Lame Bull.” The ensuing battle has been vividiy 
described by pen and brush in the narrative of Maximilian, who 
witnessed, and some say, actually took part in the fray. The 
Assiniboine fell upon the Piegan camp, tore their lodges to pieces, 
killed several of the Indians, and threw the remainder into a panic. 
As soon as it became evident that the enemy was not attacking 
the post, Mitchell, the factor, immediately ordered his own people 
to cease firing. A number of the engages, among whom was 
Loretto,” joined the Blackfoot outside the fort and continued to fire 
upon the departing Assiniboine. Loretto, Maximilian observed, 
shot at a distance of eighty-six paces the nephew of Minnehanne, 
the only one of the dead which the attackers were unable to re- 
move during their retreat. 

In July of that year Eagle Ribs, who had “put his mark” on 
Bridger in 1832, was at Fort Union on the Missouri, sitting for two 
portraits by Catlin. The artist's notation ” on the first portrait (No. 
152) runs, “Peh-to-pe-kiss, the Eagle’s Ribs; chief of the Blood 
Band (tribe), full length, in splendid dress, head dress of horns 
of the bullalo and ermines’ tails; lance in his hand and two medi- 
cine-bags,” [SEE DRAWING]. He goes on to say, “This man is one 
of the extraordinary men of the Blackfeet tribe, though not a chief; 





” Op. cit., 135. 

* Thwaites, op. cit., 147. 

* A recently published account of Edwin T. Denig contains biographical material 
on this Assinaboine chief. See John C. Ewers (editor), “Of the Assiniboins” 
(Missouri Hist. Soc. Bull. Voi. VIII, No. 2, St. Louis, 1952), 130-35. 

*J. H. Bradley, “Affairs at Fort Benton” Montana Hist. Soc. Cont., Vol. III, 207. 
This was probably the same Lame Bull, who led the Blackfoot chiefs in signing 
the Treaty of 1855. 

1H. M. Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West, (New York, 1935), 
Vol. II, 665 identifies this Loretto as the one with Bridger when the latter was 
wounded on Jefferson Fork. 

” Thomas Donaldson, The George Catlin Indian Gallery, (Smithsonian Institution 
Annual Report, 1885, Pt. 2, Washington, 1886), 103. 
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he stands here in the fort and deliberately boasts of eight scalps, 
which he says he has taken from the heads of trappers and 
traders with his own hands. His dress is really superb, almost 
literally covered with scalp-locks of savages and white peo- 
ple...’ Catlin’s comments, it appears, are contradictory on the 
political status of his subject. 


In connection with the second portrait (No. 160), the painter 
wrote, ”.. . This man boasted to me that he had killed eight white 
men (trappers) in his country; he said that they [THE BLACKFooT] 
had repeatedly told the traders that they should not catch the 
beaver in their country, and if they continued to do it they would 
kill them.“ In referring to Eagle Ribs’ headgear, Catlin observes, 
This custom of wearing horns beautifully polished and surmount- 
ing the headdress is a very curious one, being worn by the bravest 
of the brave; by the most extraordinary men in the nation. . .”” 
He also comments upon the “medicine-bags” carried by Eagle 
Ribs. ‘One was of his own instituting, and the other was taken 
from his enemy, whom he had slain in battle; both of these he had 
a right to display and boast of on such an occasion.” ” 


The stability of Blackfoot traditional lore over a period of 
nearly one hundred and twenty years was tested in a small way 
by the present winter. A copy of Catlin’'s portrait of Eagle Ribs 
was submitted to several modern Blackfoot for inspection and 
comment. The information thus secured corroborates in a general 
way the statements of the artist. Informants were inclined to 
identify the “medicine bags”, however, as dressed otter skins, 
which, together with the spear, probably constituted the sacred 
bundle employed by Eagle Ribs in warfare. When not in use, 
the Indians stated, the spear was affixed midway along one of 
the poles carrying the smoke-ear of the lodge, while the two otter 
skins were fastened, as ‘‘flags,’” near the tips of the same poles. 
They added that the scalp-lock shirt, buffalo-horn headdress, etc. 
of Eagle Ribs was a ceremonial outfit, such as would be worn by a 
prominent warrior. 

Additional data on Eagle Ribs was collected from Brazeau in 
1859 by the Earl of Southesk. After Southesk identifies him as one 
of the Indians painted by Catlin, the fact that he was a Blood 
Indian is confirmed by Brazeau.” The latter gives us a clue as to 
the appearance of Eagle Ribs by stating. “The Blood Indians have 





** Idem. 

* Ibid., 104. 

* Catlin, op. cit., 43. 
™ Op. cit., 162. 
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among them a number of comparatively fair men, with grey eyes 
and hair both finer and lighter-colored than usual in the case of 
pure Indians. Pe-too-peh-kiss is a man of this complexion.” The 
physical characteristic of blondism manifested by Eagle Ribs has 
been noted as a trait among Blackfoot by other observers,” and 
according to informants. is still observable in certain Indians on 
the reservation. Brazeau went on to say that Eagle Ribs was a 
great warrior and a very noble fellow. ‘No less than eleven 
white men, chief.” free trappers, had met their death at his 
hands.” It appears from this remark that he had added three 
more scalps to the total enumerated by Catlin in 1832. The trader 
adds, however, that his victims had in most cases brought this 
fate upon themselves, for Pe-toh-pee-kiss had slain them in self 
defense against treacherous attacks made on him during his dif- 
ferent attempts to arrange a truce. 

In support of his contention that Eagle Ribs acted in self de- 
fense upon these occasions, Brazeau quotes Eagle Ribs’ version 
of his encounters with Bridger and Vanderburgh.” After sitting 
for Catlin in July, Eagle Ribs, it appears, set out from Fort Union, 
to arrive in the Three Forks region with his party by mid-October. 
The Indians were the bearers of letters to ‘Mr. Vanderbirt” (sic). 
The latter's party being large, the Blackfoot thought it safer to hide 
a little way off, while painting themselves and preparing for a 
formal advance. Vanderburgh and three of his men, meanwhile, 
set out to reconnoitre—the discovery of a freshly-killed buffalo 
having aroused their suspicions. Vanderburgh himself did not 
believe any Indians were near. Unluckily the scouting party 
rode straight among the concealed Blackfoot, who quietly formed 
a circle about them and attempted to seize them. This last was 
done, not with any intent of harm, but merely to secure hostages 
to insure the safety of the Indians upon approaching the white 
men’s camp. 

Vanderburgh, however, at once fired at the nearest Indian, 
killing him on the spot, and then rode for his life. His horse was 
almost immediately killed, and in falling, pinned him to the 
ground. Vanderburgh rose to one knee, seized his pistol and 
drove it into the face of a charging Indian. The gun failed to fire 
and merely gashed the warrior’s face. The other Indians at once 





*The question of blondism among the Blackfoot and other Plains tribes has been 
discussed recently by Marchall T. Newman, ‘The Blond Mandan: A Critical 
Review of an Old Problem”, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, Vol. VI, No. 
3, 1950, 255-72. 

* Op. cit., 160. 

* Tbid., 160-61. 
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drew their knives and cut the unfortunate leader to pieces. 
Brazeau adds that Vanderburgh’s pistols were afterwards brought 
to him by Eagle Ribs, who explained the circumstances of his 
death. His rifle could not be removed, since it had been buried 
beside the Indian it had slain. 


The identity of another Blackfoot participant in this same 
affair is established by an incident at Fort Union in 1843. There 
Alexander Culbertson presented Edward Harris,” the ornitholog- 
ical colleague of Audubon, with a Blackfoot man’s shirt hand- 
somely decorated with quillwork and scalp locks of foes slain in 
battle. At the time Harris was informed, presumably by Culbert- 
son, that the shirt had belonged to a chief called by the French 
Le Soulier de Femme or Woman's Moccasion. The former adds 
that this same chief had killed Vanderburgh, of the American Fur 
Company, some ten or twelve years previous.” From this we 
would infer that Woman Moccasin (akitsikin) had been a mem- 
ber of Eagle Ribs’ party at the Three Forks in 1832. The presence 
there of Woman Moccasin, whom I had earlier equated with 
Mountain Chief (ninastako), leader of the Blood band of Piegan 
and a signer of the Blackfoot Treaty of 1855,” is consistent with his 
warlike reputation established before and after this occurrence.” 


The death of Vanderburgh, I believe, is considered in most 
fur trade accounts as a wanton act of slaughter perpetrated by a 
concealed party of Blackfoot. If the narrative of Eagle Ribs is 
credible, however, the affair appears to be another of those in 
which precipitate action by white men transformed the peaceful 


* J. F. McDermitt, Up the Missouri with Audubon: The Journal of Edward Harris, 
(Norman, Okla., 1951), 134. 

“The same statement is made in the Fort Benton River Press, December 14, 1892. 

* Mountain Chief, according to current Blackfoot traditions, was given the name 
of Woman Moccasin in the following manner. One day he returned from the 
chase with his moccasins made bloody by butchering. As his spare clothing 
was stored away in a parfleche, he donned a pair belonging to his wife. 
The latter, a Sacred Woman, wore footwear colored with red earth. Mountain 
Chief immediately left the lodge in response to an invitation to attend a feast. 
One of the feasters noticed his unusual footwear and, jokingly, said, “You, a 
prominent warrior, wearing your wife’s moccasins.” People thereafter began 
to speak of him slyly as Woman Moccasin. Later, in a battle, he captured a 
gun from the enemy, the greatest of Piegan coups. Tossing it into the air, he 
formally adopted the sobriquet by shouting, ‘Hereafter, my name will be 
Woman Moccasin.” 

* J. H. Bradley, op. cit., 202, notes that James Berger and his party who were sent 
by Kenneth McKenzie to establish trade relations with the Piegan in 1830-31, 
were discovered encamped at the head of Badger Creek by a Piegan war 
party. One warrior, Mountain Chief, wished to attack and destroy the traders, 
but was dissuaded by an old Piegan, named Generous Woman. For a later 
period, it is, of course, well known that Col. Baker's punitive expedition of 
1870 was directed against the camp of Mountain Chief but, in error, destroyed 
that of Heavy Runner instead. 
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approach of the Indians into armed conflict. If so, it represents 
the third such incident in 1832.” Several points in Eagle Ribs’ ac- 
count appear to support this view. In the first place, the Piegans, 
and probably the Blood and North Blackfoot, had recently estab- 
lished trading relations with the American Fur Company and 
were on friendly terms with its employees. This same year the 
company was building Fort McKenzie in the Piegan country, 
while Eagle Ribs himself had just concluded a visit to Fort Union. 
Eagle Ribs stated that his party was carrying letters to Vander- 
burgh, who was, of course, a brigade leader of the same com- 
pany. The author of these letters is not named, but it is possible 
that they were written by Kenneth McKenzie or one of his aides, 
and given to the Blackfoot at Fort Union for delivery. After the 
affair, Eagle Ribs reported the details to Brazeau, then stationed 
at Fort Union. In view of these circumstances, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the Blackfoot deliberately planned and carried out the 
attack upon Vanderburgh. Rather, it appears, that the inexperi- 
enced and perhaps rash leader, upon sighting the Indians, re- 
sorted immediately to firearms, after which, as Eagle Ribs pointed 
out, the Blackfoot had no choice but to act in self-defense. 

Let us return once more to Loretto. Upon my first reading of 
Irving's Bonneville, the episode did not appear to be one which 
would lend itself to personalization and expansion in terms of 
modern Blackfoot research. Loretto, as an identified character, 
offered a possible lead, but his ethnic origin, economic status 
and marital affiliation with the Blackfoot destined him to a minor 
role in subsequent fur trade history. As to the identity of the 
Blackfoot principals, the silence of Irving and other writers con- 





* The other two being, of course, the battle of Pierre's Hole, started by a pre- 
concerted arrangement between Antoine Godin and a Flathead chief (Chit- 
tenden, op. cit., Vol. 11, 652) and the Bridger-Eagle Ribs affair discussed above. 
Irving, who is seldom uncritical of the Blackfoot, observes in regard to both of 
these engagements, “We cannot but remark, that... the affray commenced by 
a hostile act on the part of the white men, at the moment when the Indian 
warrior was extending the hand of amity. In neither instance, as far as cir- 
cumstances have been stated to us by different persons, do we see any reason 
to suspect the savage chiefs of perfidy in their overtures of friendship. They 
advanced in the confiding way, usual among Indians when they bear the 
pipe of peace, and consider themselves secure from attack. If we violate the 
sanctity of this ceremonial, by any hostile movement on our part, it is we who 
incur the charge of faithlessness; and we doubt not that in both these instances 
the white men have been considered by the Blackfoot as the aggressors and 
have in consequence been held up as men not to be trusted.”” (Cop. cit., 146). 
According to Brazeau (op. cit., 162), Bridger’s conduct in initiating the fight 
with Eagle Ribs was much blamed by his companions afterwards. DeVoto 
Cop. cit., 91), in summing up events of the year 1832, concludes, “The com- 
panies had ruined each other's fall hunt, had thrown their resources to the 
winds, and had got involved in unnecessary, fatal Indian fighting. (Italics 


mine ).” 
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stituted a barrier that no amount of genealogical inquiry seemed 
able to penetrate. Then, too, my experience with the limitations 
of Blackfoot traditional lore indicated that events of the 1830's were 
too far in retrospect to yield fresh data today. Without further 
consideration, I was prepared to write off the incident as one, 
among others, in which anonymous Blackfeet appear upon the 
scene of history, play their given parts, and then disappear off- 
stage into the shadows of the past. Subsequent events, however, 
were to prove me wrong. 

The clue which revealed the possibility of linking individuals 
and events of 1832 with those of the present day was encountered 
quite by accident during an examination of Blackfeet Agency rec- 
ords. Annuity lists,” comprising names of heads of Blackfoot 
families entitled to issue of goods during the closing decades of 
last century, displayed the name of Spotted Eagle or Loretto. The 
latter was so unusual that it immediately called to mind the sub- 
ject of Irving’s anecdote. Upon checking the subsequent and 
more detailed Blackfeet Family Register (1901), Spotted Eagle 
( petaukitsipimi)) was found listed as a full-blood Piegan, the son 
of Bull Topknot and Kills On Both Sides. This entry, in part true, 
as I learned later, still did not yield the information desired. I 
then turned to the Agency Land Office files of 1907, which contain 
a more accurate genealogical record of reservation Indians. Here 
Spotted Eagle was identified as half-blood Piegan, his father a 
“white man, name unknown.” Further, the same record indicated 
that Spotted Eagle, now deceased, had left a number of children 
resident upon the reservation. The sources now seemed avail- 
able by which to bridge a gulf of more than a century and score 
of years. 

Shortly after this I sought out Tom Spotted Eagle, eldest son 
of the aforementioned Piegan, and collected the available in- 
formation on his parental and grandparental forebears. These 
data are set forth in the following paragraphs. Tom was well 
aware that his father’s father was a white man of Spanish-Ameri- 
can descent, but knew nothing of his early life among the Black- 
foot. He was known as Loretto or Spotted Eagle, the latter name 
having been given him by some Indian tribe. Both names were 
later assumed by his son, Tom's father, as listed in the Blackfeet 
Annuity schedules. The earlier Loretto married a Piegan woman, 
Kit Fox Woman or Kills on Both Sides, and had one son by her. 


* These and other Agency documents and records have recently been transferred 
to the Museum of the Plains Indian, Browning, Montana, which will serve as 
a repository for what will be known as the Blackfoot Archives. 
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She belonged to the Fatroasters band, as did her child in later 
life. At some unknown date Loretto left his Blackfoot wife and 
son, and removed to the “Oregon country.” Thereafter Kit Fox 
Woman remarried and had another son, Yellow Bull, by her 
Piegan husband, Bull Topknot. (Tom Spotted Eagle now bears 
the name of his father’s half-brother.) The sister of Kit Fox 
Woman, Sacred Woman, was the co-wife of Bull Topknot. Some 
time later Bull Topknot married a North Piegan and together with 
her, Sacred Woman and Yellow Bull, resettled in Canada. Kit 
Fox Woman and her son, Spotted Eagle, now a grown man, re- 
mained with the Piegan. 

Loretto, the grandfather, made his way across the Rockies 
and married a woman of the Nez Perce or some adjacent trible. 
By her he had three sons, two of whom settled and married among 
the Nez Perce. One of these, learning of his relationship to Tom, 
sent the latter some yars ago a photograph of himself in native 
costume. The third son, named Able or Cable, married a Flat- 
head woman and has visited Tom a number of times. Loretto 
seems to have returned to the Blackfoot country upon one later 
occasion. According to Tom he served as a scout for the U. S. 
Army prior to the outbreak of the Nez Perce war of 1877. Reluctant 
to fight his adopted people, he followed General Howard's forces 
into Montana during the pursuit of the Nez Perce. After Chief 
Joseph's surrender, Loretto resided for a brief period among the 
Piegan before returning home across the rockies. 

The son of Loretto, Spotted Eagle, as the child of an Indian- 
white union, appears like so many of his racially-mixed com- 
panions of the last century, to have completely adopted the way 
of life of his Piegan mother. Probably, in view of Loretto’s exit 
from the domestic scene, his son was confronted with no other 
choice. Whatever the factors involved, and lack of details pre- 
vents further discussion, Spotted Eagle assumed in later life the 
roles of warrior, shaman and ritualist in the approved Blackfoot 
tradition. Upon reaching adult years he married Beaver Woman 
and her sister, Give To One Another, the daughters of Long Lodge 
Pole and Hears On Both Sides. Long Lodge Pole was a chief of 
the Bug band, an office which later passed to his son, Double 
Runner. (Tom recalls, as a child, leading Long Lodge Pole, then 
blind, about the camp). Spotted Eagle had eight children by his 
co-wives. Tom, James and Nellie (Mrs. Ed. Running Crane) be- 
ing the offspring of Beaver Woman, and Two Chiefs, John Red 
Owl, Lucy (Mrs. Wades In The Water) and Joseph, the children 
of Give to One Aonther. Two of these children and a large num- 
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ber of grandchildren still reside on the reservation. In his later 
years Spotted Eagle struck up a close friendship with Three Suns 
(Big Nose). He died May 2, 1907 * and was buried in Heart Butte 
cemetery. 


Spotted Eagle is still remembered by contemporary Piegan 
for the supernatural powers which he employed in warfare and 
in raiding, in curing, and more especially, as a ‘weather dancer” 
in the Medicine Lodge (Sun Dance) performance. A brief ac- 
count of his vision quests and the ways in which his spiritual 
gifts were manifested will reflect his postion in religious and 
other aspects of Blackfoot life. The information is set down as it 
was obtained from his son, Tom. 


In his younger days Spotted Eagle sought spiritual power at 
a site on a small island in the Marias River, called “Drumming,” 
from the sounds made by beaver slapping their tails on the water 
about their lodges. Otter were also believed to reside with the 
beaver in this locality. He built a shelter of willow boughs and 
fasted and prayed for four nights. Each morning upon awaken- 
ing he found that he was covered with sand—an indication that 
under-water spirits had been close by. 


On the fourth night the otter spirit appeared to Spotted Eagle 
and said, “My son, take my skin. You will receive power from 
me. I belong in the water. The water is my medicine. No matter 
how long you remain under water, you will not drown. Look at 
me.’ Spotted Eagle did so and saw the supernatural being rub 
yellow earth paint over his face, and then trace horizontal stripes 
across his eyes and mouth with red paint. The spirit then ex- 
plained, ‘When you go into battle or upon a raid, paint your face 
in this manner. Then you will escape all danger.” Following 
his dream Spotted Eagle fashioned a cap from otterskin, which he 
wore for protection against his enemies. This cap was later trans- 
ferred to Tom, who “went through the sweat house” to obtain it. 


As a result of his gifts from the otter, Spotted Eagle achieved 
a record in warfare and raiding. He often accompanied Spotted 
White Calf (kixtsiponista), a noted Piegan warrior and chief of 
last century, who is said to have taken part in 49 raids for horses. 
On one occasion his party, which included Spotted Eagle, came 
upon an abandoned camp and saw there the prints of a large 
horse. Wishing to steal the animal, they followed the moving 
camp as far as Great Salt Lake, but never succeeded in their 





"Birth and Death Records, 1902-1911, Blackfoot Archives. 
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venture. They were away nearly a year and arrived home with 
their clothes and moccasins all but worn out. 

Some years later Spotted Eagle again sought spiritual power. 
He fasted and prayed at the same site for five nights. On the 
sixth the otter being appeared to him, saying, “At the rock across 
on the hillside, there is a man who invites you. He will give you 
power.” The petitioner went across to the opposite hillside as di- 
rected and spent the day there. At dawn of the following day he 
awakened to find the pressure of a cold object about him. Reach- 
ing down his hand, he discovered a large rattlesnake coiled 
around his body. He begged the spirit to take pity on him and 
give him power for good fortune and long life. Thereupon the 
snake crawled off a short distance, coiled itself into a knot, and 
steadily gazed at him. 

The following night the snake spirit appeared to Spotted 
Eagle in human form and said, ‘‘My son, I'll give you my power.” 
It then presented him with a song and some yellow earth paint, 
adding, “If you are injured in battle, rub this paint upon the 
wound and over the body. Then have someone carry you to the 
nearest stream and immerse your body. Your wound will then 
be healed.’ Some years later Spotted Eagle was wounded twice 
in an engagement with the Assinaboine, the enemy his father 
had once fought. He followed the instructions of his spiritual 
helper and recovered completely. 

The snake being also presented Spotted Eagle with red earth 
paints of the “real’’ and common variety, and one of his rattles 
as a power token. The last could also be crushed to a powder 
and swallowed as a diuretic. Spotted Eagle is said to have 
cured several people of ischuria by means of this remedy. Fol- 
lowing this power experience, he secured the skin of a rattlesnake 
and placed it with a quantity of yellow paint in a buckskin pouch. 
This he employed as his medical kit. 

In addition to his other gifts, the otter presented Spotted Eagle 
with the song and skin of the “rain bird,” [Wilson's Snipe 
(santamsta)]. The male snipe’s peculiar mating flight, often dur- 
ing or after rain, led the Piegan to assign the species control of 
summer showers. This power he employed for weather control 
in competition with other weather dancers during the Sun Dance.” 
To bring rain, he would sprinkle water upon the birdskin and then 





See Clark Wissler, The Sun Dance of the Blackfoot Indians, (Amer. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., Anthro. Papers, Vol. XVI, Part III, New York, 1918), 258-60. Wissler’s 
mention of a prominent but unnamed weather dancer who died in 1908, may 
refer to Spotted Eagle. 
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shake off the moisture into the air. To avert rain, he would fill 
and light his pipe, and blow four puffs of smoke upon the skin. 
Then holding the skin out in the rain, he would cause the clouds 
to break up and disappear. Sometimes he would walk about the 
Sun Dance circle before an approaching storm, carrying the bird- 
skin with wings outstretched and singing the Snipe song. This 
was said to cause the storm clouds to divide and pass on either 
side of the camp. Spotted Eagle would often compete with a 
weather dancer named Sacred Bull, the one attempting to bring 
rain, the other to stop it. Tom recalls three Sun Dances during 
which his father successfully exercised his power for weather 
control.” 


Spotted Eagle had still another spiritual power, the source 
of which was unknown to Tom. It was a Piegan practice during 
the Sun Dance to present a pipe to a weather dancer and ask him 
to pray for the restoration of a sick person to health. Once Spot- 
ted Eagle was approached in this way by his brother-in-law, 
Double Runner. He expressed his pleasure at the request and 
then started to demonstrate his power. He lit the pipe, blew 
smoke upon his hands four times, and rubbed the top of his head 
and the sides of his body. Then putting his hand to his mouth, he 
removed a half dollar, the first ever seen by the Piegan. After 
showing it to the people, he gave it to Double Runner. In this 
way Spotted Eagle, it was believed, transferred some of his power 
to Double Runner. The latter, after praying, returned the coin to 
its owner, who re-swallowed it. Tom, who had witnessed this 
rite, added that his father would sometimes regurgitate the half 
dollar and present it to some needy, old person to purchase food 
or tobacco. Oddly enough, Tom claimed, the money was always 
restored to his father from the trader's till. His father merely 
passed his fist through the air, opened it to reval the coin, and 
immediately re-swallowed it. This feat of legerdemain bears some 
relation to what may be called the ‘‘in-dwelling spirit’’ concept 
and its attendant practices, found also among the Kutenai, Crow 
and other Northern Plains tribes.” 

We may now summarize the findings of our topic of inquiry. 
Despite limitations of data, there is little reason to doubt that Tom 





* Tom Spotted Eagle has in his possession an old photograph of his father taken 
in a Medicine Lodge setting by A. B. Coe, Kipp, Montana. Limitations of print- 
ing prevent its inclusion here. However, the photograph was reproduced in 
the Great Falls Tribune, July 20, 1941. 

* Claude E. Schaeffer, Mss. Kutenai field notes; R. H. Lowie, Minor Ceremonies of 
the Crow Indians, (Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. Anthro. Papers, Vol. XXI, Pt. V, New 
York, 1924), 356-360. 
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Spotted Eagle’s paternal grandparents, Loretto and Kit Fox 
Woman, also were the young Mexican and his Piegan wife of 
Irving's account. Tom’s testimony, supplemented by indirect evi- 
dence from Agency records, attest to the former’s name and non- 
Indian origin. Whether Spotted Eagle, Tom's father, was the child 
for whom Loretto risked his life, is less certain. Tom’s belief that 
his father had no siblings other than the half-brother, Yellow Bull, 
suggests as much. To the contrary, Spotted Eagle’s age, as re- 
corded in the Blackfeet Family Register (1901), was not suffi- 
ciently great to have permitted his presence at the 1832 affair. 
In that record he is entered as being 63 years old, which would 
make his date of birth 1838. It is unlikely, however, that the ages 
of many older Blackfoot were accurately determined during this 
census, in view of the prior absence of written vital statistics 
among the Indians. Tom himself believes that his father survived 
to a greater age than 69, the Agency figure at the time of his 
death. If we might assume, in this connection, that Spotted Eagle 
was born in 1830, he would only have been 77 at the time of his 
death. Hence it is not chronologically impossible that Tom's 
father was the child in question. In the present state of incom- 
plete data, however, our study must conclude on this note of un- 
certainty. 











THE CONSERVATISM OF CHARLES M. RUSSELL 
By J]. Frank Dobie 
INTRODUCTION 


By kind permission of J. Frank Dobie, author of Guide to Life 
and Literature of the Southwest, On the Open Range, The Longhorns, 
The Voice of the Coyote and many other books, this essay on Charles 
M. Russell is herewith reprinted. The essay accmpanied a recent Russell 
Portfolio of seven drawings by Russell and one by Tom Lea printed by 
Carl M. Hertzog, El Paso, Texas. 

The state of Montana has an unparalled opportunity, right now, to 
buy the Malcolm S. Mackay collection of Russells presently displayed in 
the Nofthern Hotel in Billings. This collection is not for sale to private 
parties. 

The collection is much superior to the Mint collection (which has 
now left Montana and is on display at the Marcus Knoedler studios in 
New York City) and this (the Mackay collection) is being offered to the 
state for fifty thousand dollars. 

Many readers will recall that the Mint collection had a price of one 
hundred and twenty-four thousand dollars on it. By this standard, the 
MacKay collection is worth a great deal of money and “bargain” is too 
weak a world to describe the state’s opportunity to get it for fifty thousand. 

A recent issue of the New York Times in discussing the Mint collec- 
tion, put a price of twenty-five thousand dollars on a “standard” Russell 
oil. The Mackay collection has fifteen large oils as well as seven 
bronzes, and numerous water colors and black and white sketches. It 
contains none of the “dregs” of Russell's work. 

Montana has lost most of its Russells through apathy and disinterest. 
This opportunity will never come again. Perhaps this is a good time to 
remind Montanans that Russell has been, and will be, appropriated by 
the west as a whole because he is so representative of it. But he is an 
integral part of Montana's heritage. It has heen a sad circumstance that 
New York, Texas and Oklahoma have appreciated Russell and his place 
in history as well as in art, while we in Montana seem largely to have 
ignored him. 

It is fashionable among certain Montana art circles now to deprecate 
Russell, to say that he was more an illustrator than an artist or that, 
after all, his technique left a good deal to be desired. Montana, they say, 
has also produced other artists. Why don’t they receive some notice? 
Why this fuss about Russell? He was no Rembrandt. 

These people miss the point. They miss it as J. Frank Dobie has not 
missed it in the essay which follows and as thousands of tourists who 
stand silently before Russell's great mural in Montana’s house of repre- 
sentatives have not missed it. 

These people do not value Russell for the technique he displays, nor 
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even for the intrinsic beauty of the whole picture. They value Russell 


because every painting he ever executed whispers to them of the old 
west, the real thing; because they sense the heart in Russell’s work. 
Russell caught an epoch and a great, rough country with brush and pen. 
He was part of it and no one has translated it more superbly than he 
into terms immediately understandable to the average person of today. 

Montanan’s ought not to forget that Russell is a product of Montana 
and that it is Montana he portrays with such understanding and with 
such deep feeling. For every Russell that is sold outside the state, some 
one in the state ought to be ashamed. 

You will, or perhaps already have, been asked to contribute to a 
Russell fund for the Mackay collection. At this writing, plans and or- 
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ganization are not yet fully developed f i campaign. If, by 
the time this issue of the magazine 1 have not been 
apprised of how you can help check to the Historical 


Society of Montana and mark it "’R 





ng in Helena in which 
the Russell Room, 


Remember that the state has built 
there is an airconditioned, humidific 
ready to receive paintings now. 

If we fail to collect money for these pictures, as we failed with the 
Mint collection and others, what will y us hang in this room? 
Perhaps we ought to leave it empty. Perhaps, indeed, we will. 

Editor. 
One cannot imagine Charles M. Russell -living in a world 
without horses. If the wheel had never been devised, he could 
have lived content. The steamboat had carried traders and trap- 


pers up the Missouri River and become a feature in the pageant 








spected it. When in 1880, at the age of sixteen, he went to Mon- 
tana, he traveled by the railway to its end and then took the stage. 
The Far West was at that time still an unfenced and comparatively 
unoccupied expanse of grass and mountains; he accepted and 
respected the steam engine as one of its features. As it hauled in 
plows, barbed wire and people, people, people, he would, had he 
had the power, have Joshuaed the sun to a permanent standstill. 

The Russell genius was averse to change, and this portfolio 
of his pictures can hardly be regarded as a document on the evo- 
lution of transportation in the West. Such a series, for instance, 
would have included the old Red River cart drawn with such 
casual care in his Pen Sketches (about 1899). Although the 
drawings, except that of the Pony Express, focus upon convey- 
ances progressing from dog travois to railroad train, they stress 
incident and effect upon human beings rather than the transports 
themselves. Plains Indian or frontiersman dominates each pic- 
ture. Russell never generalizes. In any Russell picture of horses, 
for example, a particular horse at a particular time responds in a 
particular way to a particular stimulus; in the same way, his man 
made objects are viewed under particular circumstances. Here 
the steamboat and railway train are interesting through the eyes 
of the Indians whom they are dooming, very much as in one of 
Russell's paintings a wagon, unseen, is interesting for the alarm 
that sight of its tracks over prairie grass gives a band of scouting 
warriors. He was positively not interested in anything bearing 
on mechanical evolution. 

His passionate sympathy for the primitive West welled into 
antipathy for the forces relegating it— and for him automobiles 
and tractors expressed those forces. He never glimpsed, much 
less accepted, “the one increasing purpose” in evolutionary pro- 
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cesses that enables Tom Lea to comprehend with equanimity and 
equal sympathy the conquistador riding the first horse upon an 
isolated continent and the airplane that, more than four hundred 
years afterwards, bridges continents. Each a distinct man and a 
distinct artist, Tom Lea is at home in a cosmopolitan world of 
‘hange, whereas Charlie Russell was at home only in a West that 
had ceased to exist by the time he arrived at artistic maturity. 
Tom Lea grapples intellectually with his world, is a thinker; 
Charlie Russell evaluated life out of instinctive predilections. 
Vitality, that “one thing needful” to all creative work, shows con- 
stantly in the work of both. 

Russell's opposition to change was but the obverse of his con- 
centration upon the old. His art can be comprehended only 
through an understanding of his conservatism. It was not the con- 
servatism of the privileged who resent change because change 
will take away their privileges. It was the conservatism of love 
and loyalty. 

Before he died in 1926, the airplane was changing the world; 
he dismissed it as a “flying machine.” He was fond of skunks, 
a family of which he protected at his lodge on Lake McDonald, 
but his name for the automobile was ‘skunk wagon.” His satis- 
faction in a cartoon he made showing mounted Indians passing 
a broken-down skunk wagon is manifest. His forward-looking 
wife Nancy—to whom Russell's career as a serious artist was 
largely owing—would say to him, ‘Charlie, why don’t you take 
an interest in something besides the past?” ‘She lives for tomor- 
row and I live for yesterday,”’ he said. For a long time he refused 
to ride in an automobile; he never did put a hand on a steering 
wheel. “You can have a car,” he often said to Nancy, ‘but I'll 
stick to my hoss; we understan’ each other better.’’ At the World's 
Fair, in 1903, at St. Louis, the place of his birth and boyhood, he 
passed by the exhibitions of Twentieth Century progress and 
found kinship with a caged coyote ‘who licked my hand like he 
knew me. I guess I brought the smell of plains with me.” 

“Invention,” he wrote to a friend “has made it easy for man- 
kind but it has made him no better. Machinery has no branes.” 
He resented the advent of electric lights as deeply, but not so 
quietly, as Queen Victoria. He called the automatic rifle a ‘‘God- 
damned diarrhoea gun’’"—and I wonder how he would have 
spelled it. The old-time sixshooter and Winchester rifle were 
good enough for him. In the physical world he was a funda- 
mentalist. It began going to hell for him about 1889, the year 
that Montana Territory became a state with ambitions to develop. 
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One time Nancy got him to make a speech at a kind of booster 
gathering. The toastmaster introduced him as a pioneer. 


He began: “I have been called a pioneer. In my book a pio- 
neer is a man who comes to a virgin country, traps off all the fur, 
kills off all the wild meat, cuts down all the trees, grazes off all 
the grass, plows the roots up, and strings ten million miles of bob 
wire. A pioneer destroys things and calls it civilization. I wish 
to God that this country was just like it was when I first saw it and 
that none of you folks were her at all.” 

About this time he realized that he had insulted his audience. 
He grabbed his hat and, in the boots and desperado sash that he 
always wore, left the room. 

A string of verses that he wrote to Robert Vaughn concludes: 

“Here's to hell with the booster, 
The land is no longer free, 

The worst old timer I ever knew 
Looks dam good to me.” 

Russell's devotion to old times, old ways, the Old West did 
not come from age. It was congenital. Even in infancy he pic- 
tured the West of Indians, spaces and outlanders and knew that 
he wanted it. Only when he got there did he begin to live. When 
he was forty-three years old, he looked at the ‘‘sayling car lines” 
Celevated) of New York and set down as a principle of life 
that the “two miles of railroad track and a fiew hacks” back in 
Great Falls were “swift enouf" for him. From Chicago in 1916 he 
wrote his friend and neighbor A. J. Trigg: 

“It's about thirty-two years since I first saw this burg. I was 
armed with a punch pole, a stock car under me loaded with grass 
eaters. I came from the big out doores and the light, smoke and 
smell made me lonsum. The hole world has changed since then 
but I have not. I'm no more at home in a big city than I was then 
an I'm still lonsum.” 

He wanted room; he wanted to be left alone; he believed in 
other people being left alone. His latest request was that his body 
be carried to the grave behind horses and not by a machine and 
that is the way it was carried. 

In one respect he was far ahead of his contemporaries, who 
generally said that the only good Indian was a dead Indian. He 
had profound sympathy for the Plains Indians. His indignation 
against sharks greedy for their land was acid. “The land hog is 
the only animal known that lives without a heart.” He hated pro- 
hibition laws and all kinds of prohibitors; he hated fervidly white 
men who debauched Indians with liquor. He painted the women 
and children as well as warrors of several tribes, always with 
accuracy in physical detail and recognition of their inherent 
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dignity. ‘Those Indians have been living in heaven for a thou- 
sand years,”’ he said to Teddy Blue, “and we took it away from 
‘em for forty dollars a month.” When sometimes he spoke of “my 
people” he meant the Horseback Indians. He called the white 
man “Nature’s enemy.” The Indians harmonized with Nature 
and had no more desire to “conquer” it or alter any aspect of it 
than a cotton-tail rabbit. 

Over and over, he pictured schooners, freight wagons, pack 
horses, Indian buffalo hunters, cowboys, Northwest Mounted 
Police, horse thieves, cow thieves, stage robbers and other horse- 
back men. Bull-whackers, mule-skinners, stage drivers and their 
comtemporaries of the frontier were as congenial to him as 
“Nature’s Cattle’—among which the coyote and the tortoise were 
in as good standing as the elk and the antelope and in better 
standing than a ‘‘Cococola soke.” “He can tell what's the matter 
with a ford by the nois it makes but he wouldent know that a wet 
cold horse with a hump in his back is dangerous.” 

The “increasing purpose” of man's development of passenger 
vehicles has been to achieve more speed. Charlie Russell has 
often been styled the artist of Wild West action. It is true that his 
range bulls lock horns and his Longhorn cows get on the prod, 
that his cowboys often shoot, that his cow horses are apt to break 
in two, that his grizzly bears are hungrier for hot blood than 
Liver-Eating Johnson; in short, that violence was with him a fav- 
orite theme. At the same time, no other picturer of the old West 
has so lingered in repose. He likes cow horses resting their hips 
at hitching racks or standing with bridle reins ‘tied to the ground”; 
his masterpiece of range life is a trail boss sitting sideways on his 
horse watching a long herd stringing up a draw as slowly as 
“the lowing herd” of milk cows winds “o’er the lea” in Gray's 
Elegy. One of his most dramatic paintings is of shadows. The 
best thing in his superb story of a stampede, ‘‘Longrope’s Last 
Guard,” in Trails Plowed Under, is the final picture of Longrope 
wrapped in his blankets and put to bed on the lone prairie. “It 
sounds lonesome, but he ain't alone, cause these old prairies has 
cradled many of his kind in their long sleep.” 

In only one of the seven drawings here representing phases of 
transportation does drama reside in fast or violent action. There 
is drama in all the others, but it is the drama of potentiality, of 
shadowing destiny, of something coming, of something left be- 
hind. Russell illustrated a little-known pamphlet entitled Back 
Trailing on the Old Frontiers. He was a great traveler in that 
direction; he was as cold as a frosted crowbar towards the fever 
for being merely, no matter how rapidly, transported. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON MONTANA HISTORY 
AND HOW TO TEACH IT 


By Joseph Kinsey Howard 
INTRODUCTION 


The following article is reprinted from Montana Education (September 
1944). In its original form it was an address given by Joseph Kinsey 
Howard before the Annual Montana Educational Problems Conference 
held in Missoula, June 22-24, 1944. It is not generally the policy of the 
Montana Magazine of History to reprint contemporary material, but any 
policy ought to be elastic enough to bend before extraordinary circum- 
stances. So cogent are some of the remarks contained in this article that 


we here reprint it. 

Joseph Kinsey Howard, author of Montana, High, Wide and Hand- 
some; Montana Margins and a host of articles on Montana in national 
magazines, had just completed a new book. Strange Empire, at the time 
of his death. The book, a study of the life of Louis Riel, will soon be re- 


leased 
Editor. 


I think the topic assigned to me tonight sounds a bit pre- 
sumptuous. But the texts on public speaking all suggest that one 
stand firmly erect (something it is virtually impossible for me 
to do after twenty years hunched over a news desk), plant one’s 
feet solidly on the floor and never apoligize for anything. 

Therefore, though I know nothing about teaching, I am about 
to tell you teachers how to teach. I might as well do it; everyone 
else does. 

In the course of a stimulating talk you will recall that Dr. 
Melby pointed out that the development of Montana must be 
primarily the responsibiilty of Montanans and that in order that 
they might undertake this responsibility they should learn their 
own state’s economic and cultural opportunities. To do so, they 
must first learn its economic and cultural history. 

I have one big objection to the way in which economics and 
indigenous culture are taught in Montana. By and large, they 
aren't. 

I don't know much about economics; and the amount of stuff 
I have written about economics, knowing little about it, amazes 
me even more than it does my severest cirtics. I have had to 
write about it because I have found that, no matter what you set 
out to write about Montana, sooner or later you come smack up 
against—economics. Many a time I have started some innocent 
little piece, maybe about Indians or cowboys, but before long, 
galloping up the trail so as not to get left, here comes good old 
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economics. I think even if you scratch a poet in Montana, you'll 
find economics; that’s what made him a poet. 

But I do know something about Montana culture. I know for 
one thing that it is exciting and romantic, and for another, that it 
is easy. I don’t mean by “easy” that our way of life, which is 
our culture, is easy-going; although to some extent that also is 
true. I mean knowledge of our culture is easily come by; the 
original, authentic sources are close, easily available; and the 
study is interesting and almost painless. That's how I happen 
to have undertaken it. 

Considering all these things I am puzzled: Why haven't we 
done more about teaching Montana history and tradition and 
social organizaton in our schools. I can understand better why 
we haven't done much about economics; but history is relatively 
harmless—or at least it looks harmless. Of course, it isn't, really. 
I am not familiar with all high schools, but I know that a good 
many of them don’t teach Montana history. European history, 
maybe, but not our own history. And I think that is shameful. 

I have been disturbed for many years by the drain of our 
youth to other states to go to school, from which so few return to 
Montana. I do not wish to libel many excellent institutions they 
have attended, but we all know that frequently the chosen school 
is not better than our state institutions and often enough it is not 
as good. It is obvious that in many instances the attraction has 
been what one might term “snob appeal”. The outside school 
seemed smarter, or had a more famous football team. The war— 
and thank God for that small consolation—may give us a truer 
sense of values so that some half-wit halfback may no longer lure 
hundreds of Montana young people to the school be happens to 
grace. 

Montana institutions have sent out into the world some of its 
greatest scientists and finest thinkers. You, because of your 
intimate connection with the educational system, may be aware 
of this; but few Montanans are. One thing I would urge we do 
immediately; distribute widely the story of Montana—educated 
people who have gone forth to make good in a big way—and I 
don't mean to make a lot of money. 

But the principal task is that of teaching Montana to Mon- 
tanans. If for no other purpose, to counteract this ‘snob appeal” 
of which I spoke. But there are other more important objectives. 

Most of us recognize that with all its advantages, life in Mon- 
tana still leaves a good deal to be desired. In many rural sec- 
tions, even in cities and towns, that life is dull. It is because it 
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has been dull that we have lost by emigration many Montanans 
who could have afforded, economically, to remain. They have 
blamed it on the weather; but actually they were bored. You who 
are presumed to be educated persons and thus to have resources 
within yourselves may not credit this; but I have known scores of 
Montanans who were bored stiff. Some of them, if they can't get 
out, take to drink and develop amazing capacities for liquor. 


Life can be made more interesting if we teach Montanans 
their own background. This can only be done through some sort 
of adult education, and I regard it as a responsibility of the Uni- 
versity system to take this to the people. I think it should be done 
right away, and continuously. 


But the relief of boredom is still not the most important objec- 
tive. Let's carry it a little farther. Dr. Melby said Montanans had 
to learn to develop their own country; that doesn’t mean just 
school-age youth, either. Adults must be given a bigger spiritual 
stake in their state. They have to be taught to cherish Montana. 
And, if they do come to cherish it, I think they would rise up and 
make themselves heard when some easterner in Congress, for 
instance, threatens their interests; for many easterners still think 
as Daniel Webster did that this is a desolate, worthless waste. 

Even museums make suckers out of us. I remember a few 
years ago when a bunch of Great Falls high school kids found the 
remains of a dinosaur near that city. The school notified the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York, and out came 
Dr. Barnum Brown of that institution, a nice guy and a smooth 
worker. He set up a camp, and one day one of the kids called 
me up and said Dr. Brown was going to swipe our bones. That 
made me hopping mad; I checked up a little with some close co- 
workers of his, and then wrote what is called a “piece for the 
paper’. That story made Dr. Brown hopping mad because he 
figured that because of it he’d have to hurry and swipe the bones 
the next day, instead of taking his time and doing it the next 
week, as he had intended. So that’s what he did. But he needn't 
have hurried; the only effect the newspaper story had was to 
bring the usual comment that Howard had got himself all worked 
up about something again. 

Now, I'm not mad at Barnum Brown; he was just doing his job. 
But I’m mad at Great Falls for letting him get away with it. And 
I get tired of being a crusader, and some day I'm going to turn 
into a tired radical right before your eyes. Some people think I 
have already. 
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In contrast to that museum story, let's turn to another which is 
making a real contribution to our culture today. Up in the north 
country, at Browning, is one of the finest museums I have ever 
seen—small, but good. It’s the Museum of the Plains Indian and 
every Montanan should see it. I am sure everyone who does will 
share the delight of the Indians themselves in their show; I have 
seen the Blackfeet standing in front of the lifelike dioramas and 
kidding each other about being represented in them—’’That's you, 
always the last one on the trail’’, and similar sly digs. I honestly 
believe that Museum can save the waning Blackfeet culture for 
for us. It was threatened, but now to a lesser extent, by being de- 
based due to commercialism. 

Well, I got a letter this week from John C. Ewers, the energetic 
and well-trained young curator of that Museum. I'd like to read 
an excerpt from that letter with very little comment. He writes: 


The Museum receives numerous requests from school children and 
teachers throughout the year for information. Most of the requests are 
phrased in language that is very general: “Please send us some in- 
formation about Indians” is most common. I'd like to be able to develop 
an effective method of answering such a letter to give the kids the in- 
formation they want. But it is very difficult, in view of the general 
nature of the question, to know what will most help them. Had we the 
facilities, and perhaps the help of the state educational institutions in de- 
termining the type of information that would best supplement the ma- 
terial on Indians the children get in their school work, I am sure we could 
do a very effective extension job here. We could take the museum to 
the public as well as have the public come to us. Such work is done by 
most of the larger city museums, of course; but there the museum staff 
usually includes one or more persons who make such extension work 
their fulltime job. If we had some assistance from the school system 
in the state, I believe we could start to do something in a modest way, 
however; and it might develop in time into a very useful service. 


I am sure there is no question but what such a service would 
be most valuable to Montana schools. But I think it is too bad that 
Montana teachers and their pupils should have to write a museum 
with a question so general as, ‘Tell us something about Indians”. 
You have all heard about the time a cow was exhibited to New 
York school children because so many had never seen one; is it 
possible that there are thousands in Montana, children and adults, 
who know nothing about Indians though we won this land from 
the Indians only some sixty years ago? 

This man Ewers, alone up there in Browning, is doing the best 
he can. He is writing a lot of good stuff: I have just received 
copies of two recent papers, one on how the Blackfeet employed 
the war tactic we now call commando strategy, and one on the 
Indian experience with rationing long before we ever heard of it. 
But those papers go into scientific journals and not into our 
schools. There’s something wrong there, and I think we should 
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fix it. There's no reason a Connecticut ethnologist should know 
more about our Indians than we do. 

You may wonder why I insisted, a while back, that this his- 
torical and cultural program in Montana should be of immediate 
concern. That is because I believe the war has pointed up dra- 
matically our need for just this sort of thing. The service men with 
whom I have come in contact—especially while I was teaching a 
class at any army air base—have testified to a lack of conviction, 
of purpose, among the men fighting this war, a lack I think is 
dangerous. That purpose must be found for them when they 
come back; and some of it may grow out of a wider realization 
of what in our culture was worth the fight and what in our eco- 
nomic and social structure should be reformed in order that the 
fight may not have to be resumed—not right away, at least. 

It seems to me that in our conduct of the war we have suc- 
ceeded almost incredibly in one field—mechanics—and failed 
most miserably in another—politics. Somewhere along the line 
in education we have created a race of technical geniuses who 
lack adequate training in the humanities and the sciences some 
people scorn as inexact, such as sociology or political economy. 
So I have no sympathy with the clamor we have heard for a long 
time about “practical” education. Who is to say what is “prac- 
tical’’ in the vast field of knowledge, and that what is practical 
today may not become impractical tomorrow? 

Those of you who read the last report of the Rockefeller 
Foundation may recall the incident of the little group of mathe- 
maticians who had been working for years on an abstruse mathe- 
matical formula considered even by their sponsors as of no prac- 
tical value whatever save that it advanced human knowledge. 
Their problem was a study of the composition or balance of fluids 
—some physical mastery which is quite beyond me—and con- 
sisted of figures on paper. But suddenly they were able to pro- 
vide valuable information in our war crisis about the structure 
of blood plasma, and may have saved hundred or thousands of 
lives. Figures on paper—no good to anybody, according to some 
critics of education and perhaps critics of our University system; 
yet those figures saved the lives of the critics’ sons. 

Of course, I am not qualified to become embroiled in this old 
argument. I commend to your attention Meiklejohn’s splendid, 
recent book, Education Between Two Worlds, for an enlighten- 
ing discussion of it. The same book discusses most inter- 
estingly the problem Dean Ford tossed into our laps the other 
morning at the convocation; the void left in education as a re- 
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sult of its divorce from religion and the waning role of ethics in our 
teaching. 

While it may not replace religion in our educaton, teaching 
our own cultural tradition will help to fill this void. I insist that it 
is practical education because it will make Montana a more sat- 
isfying place in which to live, because it will help to keep our 
children in the state or bring them back, because it will inspire 
our citizens to fight for their rightful place in the national economy 
and not permit themselves to be swindled. 

Just a note on making a happier, fuller Montana life. I have 
observed that friends of mine among business men and working- 
men who like to get out into the hills for their weekends, or who 
have friends whom they visit on Indian reservations, have been 
happier men than those who play golf and drink at the country 
club every Sunday. The conclusion may be too simple and the 
argument too superficial, but there may be something there worth 
considering. 

You may object that I have only posed a problem and have 
offered no solution. That's your job; I'm only the critic; but I 
don't think the solution should be too difficult. Your committees 
on curriculum could count on enthusiastic help from historical 
libraries, museums, newspapers, writers. 

I have brought with me tonight a pamphlet I obtained from 
England, the handbook of a British commuinty planning group 
known as the LePlay Society. It bears the title Explorations 
Regional Survey and on the cover quotes Patrick Geddes: 
“Every village, town or city is not merely a place in space but a 
drama in time. .. . Every place is the center of the world.” The 
same truth is implicit in that last statement as in the one Mr. 
Arciniegas made the other day, when he told us of the man in the 
beer tavern who listed himself among the three historical figures 
who had most influenced him. In these days of international 
planning, or pseudo-planning, or wishful thinking, I admire that 
man’s conviction of his own importance; and knowing his own im- 
portance he knows that his community is the center of the world. 
As this handbook says: “If you learn to know your own place 
well, and in so doing learn to love it more, it will help you to un- 
derstand and appreciate other places, and to sympathize with 
their problems”. I think something similar to this book could be 
used to advantage in our schools and University system. 

I think that in addition to class work in Montana history and 
economics there should be field trips. Within a short distance of 
nearly any Montana community there are sites of historical or 
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economic interest—great interest if properly presented. For in- 
stance, near Great Falls were boatyards where Hudson’s Bay men 
built keel boats or pirogues for the fur trade; between Fort Benton 
and Loma there’s a crumbling cabin which was once an Indian 
trading post; between Helena and White Sulphur Springs stand 
the remains of an army fort—stand, and rot. Nothing has been 
done to preserve any of these and hundreds of others, but we have 
some hope. Charley Bovey, the Great Falls rancher who makes a 
hobby of history, is attempting to organize a statewide historical 
landmarks society which will try to save them. The least we 
could do, anyway, would be to show these sites to our children 
and see them ourselves, and learn how life was lived there. 


Lastly, I think all this would serve still another purpose. 
Senator James A. Reed of Missouri once said: ‘Give me the 
radius of any man’s intelligence and I will describe the circle of 
his tolerance.” More intelligent Montanans mean more tolerant 
Montanans, and God knows we could do with more tolerant Mon- 
tanans. History is one ground on which we could meet with a 
minimum of disagreement, though there’s room for some, to be 
sure. But I think it is significant that people who may quarrel 
violently with my economic viewpoint will sit down amicably with 
me to discuss Montana history. 


However, I have other interests besides history. One of them 
is education, and I am most grateful to have had these few days 
in Missoula in stimulating company. You may not think you are 
stimulating, but you are—at least to a newsapepr man; maybe 
you should spend more time with newspaper men and build up 
your ego. 


I am pleading for a similar stimulation for the mass of Mon- 
tanans. I think the teaching of Montana culture would provide 
it. I think it’s time we realized our own importance, as others 
realized it long since. Remember Thoreau’s statement that “I 
love a broad margin to my life,” and remember that this is the 
land, above all, of broad margins. It should have broad margins 
intellectually as well as physically. Remember his other com- 
ment on the west in his essay on Walking. After stating that 
whenever he starts to walk he finds his footsteps turning west- 
ward, he says: "I turn round and round irresolute sometimes for 
a quarter of an hour, until I decide, for a thousandth time, that I 
will walk into the southwest or west. Eastward I go only by 
force; but westward I go free... . We go westward as into the 
future, with a spirit of enterprise and adventure.” 
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And now one more quotation and I am through. This, by 
Somerset Maugham, is from his story, ‘“Romance”. 

“Then suddenly I had the feeling that here, facing me, touch- 
ing me almost, was the romance I sought. It was a feeling like 
no other, just as specific as the thrill of art.” 

I think it would be worthwhile to bring that feeling to all 
Montanans, to help renew in them that spirit of enterprise and ad- 
venture and romance which is their heritage. 
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JOSEPH KINSEY HOWARD: WRITER 
By Norman A. Fox 


There is in existence a manuscript entitled The Desert Island, 
which was written by Joseph Kinsey Howard at the age of seven’ 
On the cover sheet the author inscribed the words: ‘The best 
desert island story ever written.” Those who were to know Joe 
Howard in later years found him more modest in his evaluation of 
his writing abilities. Indeed, he was often to express the feeling 
that he did not write well enough, though any perusal of his pub- 
lished works bears proof to the objective reader that he increas- 
ingly sharpened the native talent that was his. The bibliography 
which is hereto appended has this in common to every item: these 
are works of integrity and scholarliness, no rehashing of oft-told 
tales, no surface scratching of stale subjects, but the observations 
of a penetrating and original mind. Here is versatility expressed 
by a wide range of subjects; here are piety and tolerance, and a 
humor that is sometimes cynical but never sour; here is a con- 
stant striving toward perfection in the trade of this man’s choice. 


Other writings have been preserved from Joe Howard's earl- 
iest years in his native Iowa, and from his Canadian period, for 
he was a resident of that country for several years before com- 
ing to Montana in 1919. These documents evidence a natural 
boyish tendency toward the adventure story; but the shadow of 
the writer he was to become shows plainly in a hand written two- 
page newspaper, Pickwick Patrol, which he put out in Leth- 
bridge during his eleventh year. The only issue of this paper now 
extant is dated February 17th, 1917, and has headlines concerning 
America’s possible break with Austria; a cartoon of international 
political significance, bearing the editor’s by-line; local news, 
significant in that it shows an early interest in the telling fact; and 
an editorial commending the United States for breaking off re- 
lations with Germany.’ The editorial is loyally signed ‘An Ameri- 


” 


can.” The youthful editor indicates that rates for the paper are 





* For this and other material and information pertaining to Joseph Kinsey Howard's 
childhood, I am greatly indebted to Mrs. Josephine Kinsey Howard, Great Falls, 
Montana. 

*The editorial in its entirety is not without interest. It reads: “We're mighty 
glad U. S. has broke up relations with Germany. U. S. has shown her side 
now, which she should have done long ago. If Theodore Roosevelt was presi- 
dent we wouldn't be in the war, but it’s a cinch we would have shown our 
side long ago.” 
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two cents a week or ten cents a month (!), with a one cent guar- 
antee to subscribers ‘if paper is not delivered.” A pertinent item 
in the paper says that the Eagle Club Library has 102 books. Al- 
ready Joe Howard's passion for books was marked, and in his 
adulthood he was to live surrounded by them. 


Any attempt to analyze what Joe Howard became as a writer 
must inevitably have its beginning in a look at his childhood days; 
for in lowa and Canada, as the son of a coal mine operator, the 
youngster first came to hear of injustices and social inequalities. 
Thus was shaped the philosophy that launched his crusade for im- 
provement, his solid, enduring belief that man’s need was to 
evolve into a less selfish being. Here, too, in his Canadian days, 
Joe Howard first heard of Louis Riel, mystic prophet of the under. 
privileged Metis; and thus was born his interest in a man and a 
cause that was to become virtually his life’s work. At a very 
early age he began a study of historical subjects, and this stimu- 
lated his crusading spirit also. Later he became deeply inter- 
ested in the forest service and the conservation of land and both 
wrote about and gave lectures on these subjects. 


In Great Falls, which became his home in his thirteenth year, 
he first saw his by-line over a piece concerning the senior 
dramatics class in the Tribune of April 9, 1923. Those early Great 
Falls years were also his poetry-writing period, and his work in 
this medium shows an equal interest in profundity of thought and 
perfection of form. His first independently published article, out- 
side of news stories for the papers, was Indian religion simi- 
lar to those of other primitive races, which originally appeared 
in the Rocky Mountain Husbandman in 1929. Then came appear- 
ances in The Nation and Survey Graphic and Harper's and many 
other periodicals. 

Fiction, too, is listed in his bibliography; but the great talent of 
Joe Howard lay in his unceasing search for truth, and thus the 
fiction medium was for him only another means whereby he 
might speak out about those beliefs dear to his heart. His Satur- 
day Evening Post short story, The Sun Dance, reveals his un- 
derstanding of the Indian and his deep sympathy for him; and 
these characteristics are also to be found in his Collier's story, 
A Cree Could Say Good-by, which was founded on an. actual 
incident of Metis-land and so was an offshoot of his research into 
the Riel subject. Here, too, is a cry against injustice done to an 
oppressed minority. Two Esquire short stories reveal still other 
facets of his active mind, for one stemmed in subject matter from 
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his newspaper days,’ and the other is a startling tour de force in 
imagination.* 

But it is in his non-fiction pieces that the versatility of Joseph 
Kinsey Howard is truly revealed, for here are his erudite observa- 
tions on many varied subjects, including the Missouri Valley 
Authority, sustained timber yield, the Hutterites, and the sawfly 
scourge; his hilarious treatise on Montana's ill-fated ‘gin mar- 
riage law;” his articles on the many faces of Butte; and his books. 
Of Montana, High, Wide, and Handsome, critics were profuse in 
their praise; and his next project was to have been a revision of 
this book, bringing it up to date. Montana Margins, the anthology 
he edited, has been described as “a product of a regional think- 
ing at its best.” * 

Where, then, is the large common denominator in the wide 
coverage of Joe Howard's works? To those who were privileged 
to know the man, the answer is self-evident: it lay in his constant 
desire to better the world in which he found himself, the never- 
flagging fight that was always impersonal to him in that he could 
fight an idea yet respect the man who was his opponent so long as 
he could honor the honesty of that man’s intent. He could even 
call his adversary friend, yet hold his own integrity intact. He 
tilted not against windmills but against mighty machines, but he 
remembered always that no thing could be entirely right or en- 
tirely wrong. This was his greatness; this is the greatness of his 
work. 

Words have already been spoken in many places concerning 
the loss to letters that came with his passing. There is, happily, 
a last lifting of the curtain, for his major work is yet to be pub- 
lished.® This is Strange Empire, his life’s work, which began 
with his childhood interests and writing and carried into an 
abortive novel, The Falcon’'s Song, written in early manhood, 
and which now comes to full fruition in the book just completed 
before his untimely death. 

Those who have seen the work in manuscript are agreed 
that the book will appeal to many readers; for here, in singing 
words, is more than the story of Louis Riel and the Metis Rebel- 
lion in the Canadian Northwest in the last century; here is a schol- 
arly, definitive history of a lost cause that touched our own bord- 





*""You Never Can Tell About People”, Esquire, September, 1949. 

*”It Was Like This Before’, Esquire, October, 1947. 

Bernard DeVoto in New York Herald Tribune, as quoted on jacket of second 
printing edition of Montana Margins, (Yale University Press, April), 1947. 

* Tentatively scheduled for publication by William Morrow & Company, New York, 
in September or October, 1952. 
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ers and our own destiny; Strange Empire has the breath of the 
prairies in its pages, and it holds high adventure and intrigue and 
tragedy and a host of colorful people. It is the last impassioned 
plea of a writer to whom injustice was always a challenge, the 
last pen stroke of one who loved the West and pictured it with 
honesty and courage and sweep. And it embodies, as did all the 
works of Joseph Kinsey Howard, the philosophy of a Don Marquis 
poem that was kept close to his desk and consulted often:'’ 

“I pray Thee make my writing read, 

And give me thus my daily bread. 

Endow me, if Thou grant me wit, 

Likewise with sense to mellow it. 

Save me from feeling so much hate 

My food will not assimilate, 

Open my eyes that I may see 

The world with more of clarity. 

And lesson me in good intents, 

And make me friend of innocents. 

Make me (sometimes, at least) discreet, 

And give me courage now and then 

To be as dull as are most men, 

And give me readers quick to see 

When I am satirizing me.” 


* * * * . * 


JOSEPH KINSEY HOWARD BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Compiled by Bessie Sestak, Reference Librarian, 
Great Falls Public Library 


Montana, high, wide and handsome... New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press; London, H. Milford, Oxford University Press. 1943. 

Montana margins, a state anthology, edited by Joseph Kinsey 
Howard. . . New Haven, Yale University Press; London, G. 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1946. 

Report on real property inventory and income survey, Great Falls, 
Montana, February, 1939. Work projects administration of 
Montana; sponsored by the City of Great Falls, Cascade 
County, Montana. 1940. 

Strange Empire; a history of the Metis, or ‘“Halfbreed Nation,” of 
Northwestern United States and western Canada from 1860 
to 1890. Morrow. (Not yet published). 





"The title of the poem is “Prayer.” Quoted by permission of Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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Boisterous Butte (an excerpt). (In West, Ray B., ed. Rocky Moun- 
tain reader. N. Y., Dutton. 1946. 

Butte: city with a “kick” in it. CIn Allen, Robert S., ed. Our fair 
city. N. Y., Vanguard Press. 1947). 

The Coeur de’Alene. (In West, Ray B., ed. Rocky Mountain 
cities. N. Y., Norton. 1949). 

Culture, climate and community. (In Chittick, Victor L. O., ed. 
Northwest harvest, regional stocktaking. N. Y., Macmillan. 
1948). 

Aftermath of the Montana miracle. (In The Nation 163:5-8 Sep- 
tember 21, 1946. Special Western supplement of The Nation 
Associates, Los Angeles, September 21, 1946). 

Between two worlds. An address given at the Honors Day Con- 
vocation, Montana State College, May 17, 1950. (In Phi 
Kappa Phi Journal 33:3-7, October, 1950). 

Boisterous Butte; the economic story behind a bad reputation: 
“The Biggest Mining Camp on Earth” struggles to become a 
modern city in the face of its despairing dependence upon an 
unreliable industry. (In Survey Graphic 28:316-20, May, 
1939). 

Book review of Charles A. Siepmann’s Radio’s second chance. 
Boston, Little, Brown & Company (Atlantic Monthly Press 
book) 1946. (In Public Opinion Quarterly 10:593-596, Winter 
1946-47 ). 

Butte remembers big Bill Haywood. (In The Nation 141:514-15, 
October 30, 1935). 

A Cree could say goodby: a story. (In Collier's 121-24, April 
17, 1948). 

Cultural handicaps in the Northwest. (In Yale Review 36:478-489, 
Spring 1947). 

Decline and fall of Burton K. Wheeler. In Harper’s M. 194:226- 
236, March 1947). 

Golden river; what's to be done about the Missouri? (In Harper’s 
M. 190:511-23, May 1945). 

The good life... Towns are tolerable. (In Mademoiselle February 
1948, p. 125-_). 

Humanitarian, mountain style. (In The Pacific Spectator 3:201- 
208, Spring 1949). 

The Hutterites: puzzle for patriots. (In The Pacific Spectator 
3:30-41, Winter 1948). 

Indian religions similar to those of other primitive races. (In The 
Augusta News 17:1, September 26, 1929). 
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It was like this before; a story. (In Esquire 28:89-, October, 
1947). 

You never can tell about people. (In Esquire, September, 1949). 

James Murray and the Montana myth. (In The Progressive 12:12- 
14, July, 1948). 

Jim Murray's chances. (In The Nation 167:397-9, October 9, 
1948). 

Make way for MVA: (In The Porgressive 13:4-8, January, 1949). 

MVA—valley of hope; a strange alliance has formed to fight a 
regional authority for the Missouri. (In Common Sense 
14:15-17, August, 1945). 

Montana challenges the tyranny of copper. (In The Nation 
139:98-99, July 25, 1934). 

Missouri—valley of opportunity. Statement... before Subcommit- 
tee of Senate Irrigation and Reclamation committee, Septem- 
ber 22, 1945. 

Montana history and how to teach it. (In Montana Education 
21:8-10, September, 1944). 

Montana twins in trouble. In Harper’s M. 189:34-342, September, 
1944). 

Montana's historic marriage muddle. (In Woman, with Woman's 
Digest, 15:21-24, July 1945). 

The nation’s stake in western resources; address. (In Society of 
American Foresters. Northern Rocky Mountain section. Sec- 
tion Reporter. Report of February and March meetings, 
April, 1947). 

New concepts of plains history. (Delivered at the annual meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, April 19, 1946). 

Richest hill on earth, Butte, Montana, revives old boast as its 
miners and bosses carry on a $17 million program to give 
the old copper camp its fourth boom. (In Life 29:82-88, De- 
cember 4, 1950). 

The Red Cross answers the call. (In The Nation 141:646-7, 
December 4, 1935). 

The Rockies. (In The Progressive 12:38, April, 1948). 

Saintly Narcissa and the blond barmaid. (In The Pacific Spec- 

tator 2:331-337, Summer, 1948). 

Shutdown on the Hill; when a dust storm sweeps the country 
a power drought hits the town. A resident newspaper man in 
Great Falls, Montana, tells what it means in the workaday 
life in his community. (In Survey Graphic 26:524-9, Oc- 

tober, 1937). 
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Stopping the sawfly, scourge of spring wheat, this ugly bug has 
been outfoxed by two-nation cooperation. (In Rotarian 
71:14-16, July, 1947). 

The sun dance; a story. (In Saturday Evening Post 218:46-, Oc- 
tober 6, 1945). 

Tom Campbell: farmer of two continents. (In Harper’s M. 
198:55-63, March, 1949). Same, abr., with title: Tom Camp- 
bell, king of wheat growers. . . (In Readers Digest 54:112-15, 
June, 1949). 

University fund allocation. Address presented by Joseph Kinsay 
Howard. . . Over Radio Station KXLK, Friday, July 29, 1949, 
Great Falls, Montana. Published by the Montana State Uni- 
versity Alumni Association. 

Timber trouble: how can we get sustained yield? (In The Pacific 
Spectator 4:132-143, Spring, 1950). 

What happened in Butte. (In Harper’s M. 197:89-96, August, 
1948). 

Wonderful Butte. (In American Mercury 64:301-307, March, 
1947). 
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PIONEER STEAMBOATING ON THE KOOTENAI 
RIVER IN MONTANA 


By William E. Doak 
INTRODUCTION 


One of the substantial needs as far as the history of Montana is 
concerned is an adequate treatment of transportation—from travois to air- 
plane. Not only is the story dramatic and colorful; it is tremendously sig- 
nificant. Transportation, after all, encompasses a large part of the eco- 
nomic history of this commonwealth. 

The raw materials from which such a history could be written exist 
in abundance. The following account by William E. Doak is an example. 
This is in large part a first hand account because Doak was a participant 
in steamboating on the Kootenai. It is from such small accounts that the 
whole story must ultimately be told. 

Doak’'s narrative was written for the Historical Society of Montana in 
1926. Parts of a similar account written for the Lincoln County Library 
appear in The Story of The Tobacco Plains Country, (edited by Olga 
Weydemeyer, Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, 1950), 77 ff. 

Editor. 

In 1891, when the construction work of the Great Northern 
railroad reached the Kootenai River, at the point where Jennings 
is now, it developed an opportunity for trade with the settlers of 
Tobacco Plains, Montana, and with Fort Steele, B. C., a distance of 
approximately 150 miles north from Jennings, by river. 

This opportunity was taken advantage of by B. Walter Jones, 
a former stockman from Texas, in cooperation with Captain Harry 
Depew, who prior to this, had been in command of a passenger 
steamer on Flathead Lake. 

Mr. Jones homesteaded a tract of land covering the junction 
of the Fisher river with the Kootenai and on this tract on the west 
bank of the Fisher about 200 yards from the Kootenai, the keel 
of the Steamer Annerly was laid in 1891, completed and launched 
in 1892, under the supervision of Captain Depew; the first steam- 
boat to navigate the Montana Kootenai. 

The name Annerly was adopted as a compliment to Mrs. 
Annie McCracken, the wife of John McCracken, who was a part- 
ner with Mr. Jones in a store established at Tobacco Landing, 
after the boat went into service. 

The Annerly was a small stern wheel boat, the hull being 90 
feet on the water line with a 15 foot beam, designed for a work- 
ing load of about 50 tons and modeled on the lines of a lake boat. 
As a consequence, when loaded, she drew so much water that it 
was only possible for her to run successfully during the high 
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water periods on the Kootenai, from the end of May to about the 
middle of October. The first trip out she reached the Paddy Quirk 
ranch, eight miles this side of Fort Steele, B. C. 

The Annerly continued to run more or less successfully un- 
til about 1897 when she was tied up for good and the machinery 
sold to the International Transportation Company to be installed 
in the Steamer Gwendoline, a British boat. 

Mr. Jones, in connection with his steamboat venture, built and 
operated a general merchandise store at Jennings, located on the 
bank of the Kootenai, north of the railroad track and opposite the 
depot. This store built up a thriving trade with up-river points 
and at the end of the steamboat season the freight was handled 
by canoes for up-river and by rafts and canoes for down-river, 
giving employment to a number of river men from both the To- 
bacco Plains and Libby districts, who were as hardy and happy- 
go-lucky a bunch of river hogs as ever climbed a boat pole. 

The names of these men, as near as I can remember, are as 
follows: Frank (?) a halfbreed, who had his headquarters on 
what was later known as the “Judge Ranch” on the west bank 
of the Kootenai, a short distance down the river from Tobacco 
Landing; Tom Flowers of Tobacco Plains, who later built the 
steamer Foo] Hen; Charley and Harvey Young, who brought the 
first raft down the river in 1894; Jack Bonander known to fame as 
Bonanza Jack or the ‘Lost Prince of Sweden,” a former deep sea 
sailor, whose stories of his troubles as a kid at home have made 
him remembered by most of the old time prospecting fraternity 
of this part of the Northwest; Frank Minteer, Bill Doak, Bragg Par- 
mentier, John G. Abbot and Al Dunlap, discoverers of the Snow 
Shoe mine at Libby; Tom Collier, George Gibler, Bill Murray, In- 
dian Bob Hunt and John White, a narrative of whose disasters 
on the Kootenai would make an epic; Jim Freeman, Woody Wil- 
liams, also a river man from the Clark's Fork, who, it is related, 
made a few trips with Jim Freeman and at the head of every 
hard rapids they would beach the boat and after criticising each 
others style of boating, would proceed to fight it out. As a matter 
of fact, they were each first class boatmen but could not stand 
criticism from any one. The end of the canoe freighting for the 
year was determined when a boatman’'s hands could not keep 
the ice thawed fro ma boat pole. The best small boat for freight- 
ing ever poled up the Kootenai was built by Bragg Parmentier and 
John Abbott on the bank of the river where Warland is now. They 
whip-sawed the lumber and turned out a dandy boat 43 ft. long 
and 4 ft. beam that carried 4000 lbs. easier than the ordinary river 
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boat could carry 2000 lbs. She was known as The White Swan 
and was the boat used by Frank Minteer, Bonanza Jack and Bill 
Doak for delivering a steamboat load of freight to Fort Steele, 
which the Annerly had been compelled to leave at Tobacco Land- 
ing on account of low water. 

The next steamboat to make its apeparance on the river was 
the Fool Hen, built by Tom Flowers of Tobacco Plains. He must 
have built it in the dark of the moon, for a decidedly able-bodied 
‘jinx’ followed it from its inception. He built the hull at Hansen’s 
landing, 8 miles above Fort Steel, B. C. in 1894 and floated it 
down to Libby, where he installed an equipment of light steam- 
boat machinery, which he had procured from a Bonner’s Ferry 
man in exchange for 15 cayuses. The machinery was too large 
for the hull, leaving no room for freight, but it sure could travel. 
The wheel was filled out on the paddle with the tops from packing 
cases and furnished a rather amusing advertisement for our old- 
time Libby merchants. When that wheel began business, the 
spectator would see John P. Wall, Neff & Plummer, Allen B. John- 
ston following each other like a merry-go-round. The hull having 
been built on the British side of the line, it transgressed the navi- 
gation laws of the U. S. and Tom had to make a new deal, for 
Mr. Jones had reported to the Washington, D. C. authorities and 
the Fool Hen gave up the ghost. The machinery was taken out 
and cached on the bank of the river near White’s Landing at To- 
bacco Plains, to await the building of a new hull. The new hull 
was built at Libby and named the Steamer Libby. The next move 
was to get the hull to the machinery. Accordingly, he loaded a 
cayuse on the boat with the necessary harness to make a hitch on 
a tow line to assist over the rapids and with the help of two or 
three men, he managed after a very strenuous trip to connect up 
and install the machinery. This time the hull was too large for the 
machinery. To illustrate the trials of the first trip up river, there is 
the incident of the up-river Indian working his passage. After 
many weary days, he asked the engineer “How long Tobacco 
Plains?” The reply was, “One moon.” Mr. Indian says, “Me 
walk.” The final fate of the Libby is uncertain; after many years 
even the old timers have forgotten what became of her. 

The opening of the North Star mine north of Fort Steele, B. C. 
created a large amount of tonnage for shipment to the roilroad 
at Jennings, Montana, that being the only feasible route at that 
time for the ore to reach the smelter. With a view towards help- 
ing supply the demand for the needed transportation required by 
the North Star Mining Company, Captain J. D. Miller, an old time 
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Columbia and Williamette river steamboat captain, built the 
Steamer Ruth at Libby for the International Transportation Com- 
pany—a Montana and British Columbia corporation. The Ruth 
was named after the youngest of Captain Armstrong's two little 
girls, of Windermer, B. C. The keel was laid about 150 yards 
above the present county bridge at Libby and launched in 
1895. She was 151 feet over all, with 22 foot beam. The 
designer, Louis Pacquet, an old time river boat builder of 
Portland, Oregon, would like to have given her more beam so as 
to lighten the draught and better meet the shoal water conditions 
existing at the end of the high water periods but the loading bins 
for the ore were 14 miles above Fort Steele and the boat had to 
negotiate a very narrow passage in the draw bridge at that place, 
which restricted the allowance for the beam to 22 feet. The Ruth 
was a typical shoal water boat, the kind that steamboat men say 
“can run on the sweat of a water pitcher.” She could carry her 
load on 40 inches of water. The Ruth continued to run quite suc- 
cessfully until she was wrecked in the canyon 5 miles above Jen- 
nings in May 1897. Less than an hour later the steamer Gwendo- 
line piled up on top of her. The Ruth was a total wreck but they 
managed to salvage the Gwendoline, althought she had 40 feet 
taken out of her starboard side. The determining fact in keeping 
the Gwendoline afloat was her fore and aft bulkheads which 
saved her from sinking. 

When the wreck occurred, the Ruth was in command of Cap- 
tain Sanborn, the man who built and commanded the steamer 
Georgie Oaks on Couer d’ Alene Lake, for the Northern Pacific. 
Harvey Young, was mate; Bill Doak, purser; Mr. Hardy, a Port- 
land, Oregon man, engineer. Jim Harris, Frank Upham, and Mike 
Shanahan of Libby, were on the boat at the time. The direct cause 
of the wreck of the Ruth, was from drift wood being picked up by 
the wheel and collecting between the rudders, which prevented 
her from backing into an eddy which she had to make, so that 
the main current would swing her bow around in line with the 
channel, before shooting through. 

The Gwendoline was in command of Captain Armstrong, a 
pioneer steamboat man from the headwaters of the Columbia 
River in British Columbia and also on the upper Kootenai, where 
the Gwendoline had been running north from Fort Steele, B. C. 
Red Davis of Libby was engineer. The wrecked Ruth practically 
closed the channel for the Gwendoline. As a consequence, she 
was helpless, resulting in the wreck of the two boats on the same 
rock in less than an hour. 
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In 1897 B. Walter Jones and Captain Harry Depew built the 
steamer Rustler. She was launched so late in the spring and the 
water had reached such a high stage in the canyon that they had 
great difficulty in pulling her through, so that she could ply 
above that point until the water reached above the canyon. They 
pumped 15 tons of water into the stern of the Rustler, to keep her 
from making a nose dive to the bottom, when they started to pull. 
With both boat's steam capstans pulling for all they had and 800 
feet of line out on each capstan, they made it by a close margin. 
At the critical point of the pull,the water burst through the seams 
in her guards and spurted 20 feet into the air. She was a boat of 
about the same tonnage of the Ruth but built on different lines. 
She was excedingly poor in backing ability for a swift water boat, 
which was th cause of her wrecking in the canyon a short time 
later. 


The following account of the wreck of the Rustler was related 
to the writer by Mrs. Captain Sanborn, an eye witness, she being 
in the pilot house on the Steamer Annerly, the rescuing boat, at 
the time: 


The Annerly and Rustler left Fort Steele close together, the 
Rustler in the lead. The Rustler stopped at the Preston ranch, 
where Warland is now, for the boat's laundry. The Annerly, 
passing her and running the canyon, had just left the rough 
water, when Mrs. Sanborn notice the Rustler swinging into the 
bend and said to the captain: ‘The Rustler is in the canyon and 
can’t make it.” 

Captain Sanborn immediately started turning the Annerly 
around to go to their assistance. In the meantime the Rustler had 
struck and partly climbed the smallest of the two rocks which 
obstructed the channel, the one nearest the east bank of the river. 
The Annerly managed, by splitting the current behind the rocks, 
to run up to and make fast to the Rustler, a man standing by with 
an ax to cut the line instantly on order from Captain Sanborn. 
The passengers were no more than aboard the Annerly before 
the Rustler began to sink, 15 minutes after she struck. The An- 
nerly meanwhile backed away and before she had turned to head 
for down river, the Rustler disappeared and came up bottom side 
up. She floated down about half a mile below the canyon and 
landed on a bar, a complete wreck. When she turned over she 
lost her boiler valued at $2000 which never was recovered al- 
though a professional diver was brought from Chicago to search 
for it. He found both pilot lights but no boiler. 
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When the steamers Ruth and Gwendoline were wrecked, 
the International Transportation Company was left without a boat 
on the river and a big passenger and freight list awaiting trans- 
portation to up-river points, especially to the Fort Steele country, 
the result of a small mining boom in that district at the time. 

The Gwendoline was lashed to the old hull of the Annerly 
and floated to Jennings, where she was repaired and went into 
commission a few weeks later. 

The company had laid the keel of the North Star that spring 
at Jennings and she was well along towards completion. There- 
fore, by pushing the work on her to the limit, she went itno com- 
mission about a month later. 

The draw in the Fort Steele bridge had been widened so that 
the North Star was built with more beam than the old Ruth but the 
same length over all, 151 feet. The machinery was from the old 
City of Salem, one of the fast boats formerly running out of Port- 
land, Oregon. 

The North Star was undoubtedly the best boat ever launched 
on the Montana Kootenai. She loaded out a heavier tonnage and 
steamed over rapids that other boats had to line over. The Star 
earned $30,000 before the season closed and she was hauled out 
for the winter. She continued to run on the Kootenai until the 
Great Northern Railroad had completed their line by way of 
Whitefish to Jennings. The Star was then transferred, by way of 
canal flats north of Fort Steele, to the head waters of the Columbia 
river and I believe is now in commission on those waters. The 
Gwendoline was loaded on Great Northern flat cars for transporta- 
tion to Bonners Ferry, Idaho, being launched into the Kootenai 
River and headed for British Columbia waters, but at a sharp 
bend in the railroad track near Kootenai Falls, she rolled off the 
cars into the Kootenai river a complete wreck. 

The last steamboat to be built for the navigation of the Koot- 
enai River was the J. D. Farrel, financed by Great Northern in- 
terests and named after one of the officials of the road. She was 
about the size as the old steamer Ruth but more care was used 
in finishing out the passenger cabins with better accommodations, 
also electric lights, steam heat, etc. She was launched in 1898 by 
Captain McCormick of Grand Rapids, North Dakota. This boat 
was constructed more on the lines of a Mississippi River boat, 
with the pilot house so far aft that the Captain passed word to the 
pilot. Consequently, on swift water where seconds mean either 
safety or disaster, she lost a few paddles out of the wheel on her 
first trip through the canyon and piled up on the east shore on 
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her second trip through, with a good size hole in her port side. 
This necessitated a considerable lay up for repairs. She ran 
intermittently until the Great Northern completed the cut-off to 
Jennings, when she was dismantled and shipped out to some 
point unknown to the writer. 

Jack Graham and Bill Murray built a small boat at Libby to 
be propelled by a gas engine. I believe that the boat would 
have given the service for which it was intended, if the engine 
worked better, but for some reason it failed to hold up and the 
scheme resulted in failure. The last time I saw the boat on the 
river, I was in charge of a raft for the American Bridge Company 
loaded with a pile driver and six men and met Graham in the 
Kootenai canyon in low water. She was going fine, but Graham 
told me later that the engine failed a short distance above the 
canyon and he beached her. He finally floated her down to 
Libby where he removed the machinery and sold it to a Spokane 
man. The hull is now lying about two miles below Libby in the 
mouth of the Big spring on the Alley ranch. 
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BISMARCK TO FORT BENTON BY STEAMBOAT 
IN THE YEAR 1869 


By Matilda Senieur 


(We were enroute from Peru, Illinois, to Helena, and the trip 
up the Missouri river was the last lap before taking the stage at 
Fort Benton for the 150 mile overland trip to our destination.) 


We left Bismarck in June on the North Alabama, that being 
the only trip up the river ever made by this boat. She drew too 
much water and seemed to cling to every sand bar we encountered 
and ran into every snag in her course—we were on one bar three 
days. At night the boat was tied up at the bank, for the reason, I 
suppose, that the pilot was unable to see the channel of the 
river. During the day the boat often stopped, mostly at wood- 
yards, where it was loaded with wood for firing purposes. The 
passengers were usually glad of the opportunity to go ashore, es- 
pecially when stops were made at different military posts, or 
stockades, where it was perfectly safe for them to do so. The only 
time I ever saw X. Beidler was at one of these forts. One of the 
queer sights of this trip was that of a squaw carrying a papoose 
with stiff, black, curly hair about two inches long standing out 
perfectly straight, like small cork screws. One night it seemed 
impossible to find a good landing and it was nine o'clock before 
we were tied up and it was near a large Indian camp or village. 
As the Indians seemed quite “tame’’ about a dozen of the pas- 
sengers went on land to visit the camp and at the first tepee found 
that it was occupied by at least two or three families. As we 
walked through, one of the squaws touched the hair of a woman 
of the boat party, calling the attention of the other Indians to its 
color and quantity, it being a rich, dark red, the braids covering 
her head. It is needless to say that the woman wished she was 
safely back on the boat, feeling sure she was about to be scalped. 
Hair of this kind was a novelty to the Indians. 

We saw herd after herd of buffalo; in one there must have 
been several thousand, and the noise made by them sounded like 
thunder in the distance. At one point the captain was at the 
wheel and saw, some distance ahead of the boat, a large herd 
headed for the opposite shore, which he could see it would be 
impossible for them to climb as it was a steep bank or precipice, 
and, true enough, when they reached it they had to turn and swim 
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back by which time the boat had reached their course and it ran 
into them. Everyone was on deck looking at the unusual spec- 
tacle of a buffalo at close range. On each side of the cabin were 
racks of guns, kept loaded in case of trouble with the Indians, and 
these were taken down by passengers who shot recklessly and 
wildly, trying to kill a buffalo, and the deck hands laid down on 
deck trying to kill them with axes. All the guns were emptied but 
not a buffalo did they get and the river seemed to be a river of 
blood. 

One of our main stopping places was at the Musselshell stock- 
ade, which we reached during a rain storm. The passengers all 
wanted to get off and go into the stockade but the captain was 
uncertain as to the safety of the visit but, after an investigation, 
decided it would be safe and those who cared to left the boat. 
While here we learned of an encounter the people in the stockade 
had had the previous March with Indians, in which a dozen or 
more of the latter had been killed. They told us that it would 
perhaps not have been safe at this time for us to visit the stockade 
had it not been for the rain but that Indians do not care to travel 
in rainy weather. In the store at this stockade were shelves on 
which were candy jars filled with noses and ears of Indians in 
alcohol, killed in the recent disturbance; also on the shelves were 
skulls of Indians with the name of the Indian on each. 

Living in the stockade at this time was a white woman who 
had been scalped the month before; she wore a calico cap which 
covered her head. She admitted to us that she had been at fault. 
It seems that the men at the stockade thought they had better fix 
up their defenses and so took a yoke of oxen and a wagon and 
started out to get the needed timber. This woman and a squaw 
who was also a member of the party in the enclosure, were 
anxious to go with the men as they had been closely confined all 
winter but they were advised by the men to remain where it was 
safe as they would not be able to look after them if they were 
attacked by Indians. However, they decided to go and the men 
were just loading logs on the wagon when the squaw put her 
head to the ground and told the rest of the party that she heard 
Indians approaching, and immediately the Indians appeared and 
began shooting. The men dropped everything, leaving the 
women to take care of themselves. The white woman was shot 
and fell, stunned. The Indians, thinking she was dead, started to 
scalp her, which revived her and they hit her with a club and fin- 
ished scalping her. When she recovered she was alone and 
minus her scalp. 


Vout. IlI—Aprint, 1952 
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During one of our stops a big Indian came aboard and spied 
a full-length mirror in the cabin; he immediately drew up a large 
rocking chair and sat in it, rocking and admiring himself in the 
glass. When it was time for the boat to leave he didn’t want to 
go and it took a good deal of persuasion and made him indignant 
but he was finally induced to go. 

The rest of the journey was uneventful and we reached Fort 
Benton, the head of navigation on the Missouri river, several days 
behind schedule. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE EARLY DAYS OF MISSOULA 
COUNTY AS RECOUNTED BY FRANK H. WOODY 


Edited By Albert J. Partoll 


The writer first visited the 
Bitter Root valley—then a por- 
tion of Washington Territory— 
in October, 1856. At that time 
the valley of the Bitter Root, and 
in fact all that portion of country 
now comprising Western Mon- 
tana, was a terra incognita ex- 
cept to a few trappers, traders 
and Jesuit priests. The valley 
was one vast grazing ground 
for Indian horses and a large 
number of fat, sleek cattle be- 
longing to the Flathead Indians. 
The only buildings then in the 
valley, were three or four small 
log houses built, I think, in the 
winter of 1853, by Lieutenant 
John Mullan at the large spring at the mouth of Willow creek, 
and named Cantonment Stevens, and the buildings at Fort Owen.’ 





The fort at that time consisted of a few small buildings sur- 
rounded with a stockade made by digging a trench or ditch in 
which pine logs some twelve or fourteen feet in length were 
placed on end. There were a few small buildings outside of the 
stockade occupied by some half-breeds. These constituted the en- 
tire settlements in the Bitter Root valley, and with the Catholic 
Mission of St. Ignatius north of the Jocko constituted the entire set- 





*This account of early western Montana was published in The Weekly Mis- 
soulian, Missoula, Montana Territory, January 7, 1881, Vol. VIII, No. 33 
It supplements and is a companion article to “A Sketch of the Early History of 
Western Montana” by Woody, which appears in Contributions to the His- 
torical Society of Montana, Vol. II, (Helena, Montana, 1896), 88 to 106. 
The author, Frank H. Woody, was a well-known Montana pioneer, and resided 
chiefly in Missoula. In his late years he was judge of the fourth judicial 
district after holding various county offices, and serving in the Sixth Territorial 
Legislature as a member of the Council (Senate). 
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tlements in what are now Missoula and Deer Lodge counties.’ 
When we arrived in the Bitter Root valley, the entire white 
population consisted of Henry Brooks, living at Cantonment 
Stevens, and Henri M. Chase, and W. W. Tallman, living at Fort 
Owen—Major John Owen, the proprietor of the fort, had taken 
with him P. M. Lafontaine, and Delaware Jim and gone to Fort 
Benton with ox-teams and wagons for winter supplies. The 
wagons were taken up the Hell Gate canyon making some six- 
teen crossings of the river—as no wagon road had at that time 
been made up the canyon. During the months of November and 
December of that year—1856—quite a number of persons came 
into the valley to winter—some of them being traders and their 
employes, and mere adventurers. Major Owen and his party re- 
turned from Fort Benton about Christmas having been snowed in 
and forced to abandon their wagons. The winter of 1856-7 was a 
long dreary one, and the snow fell deep and remained long.’ 


The writer in company with three or four others, about the 
middle of December, came down from Cantonment Stevens where 
we had been stopping for some time, and took up our residence 
in a large grove of pine timber about eight miles below the pres- 
ent town of Missoula. The place was at that time known as Coun- 
cil Grove, from the fact that Governor Isaac I. Stevens had at that 
place in July 1855, held a council and concluded a treaty with 
the confederated tribes of the Flathead nation of Indians. We 
were provided with a twenty-four-skin Indian lodge—the size of 
lodges being reckoned by the number of skins used in making 
them—and had an abundance of miscellaneous reading material 
in the way of books picked up while trading on the emigrant road 
near Fort Hall, so we passed the winter not altogether un- 
pleasantly. 

We had in our party an individual hard to describe, and who 
could only be fully appreciated by being seen and heard. He 
hailed from some place down in the southern part of Missouri 
near the Arkansas line. He was about thirty years old, heavy 
set, had only one eye, could neither read nor write, and had that 





* Woody apparently did not take into consideration the settlement at Fort Connah 
operated by the Hudson’s Bay Co. on Post creek. Neil McArthur, later men- 
tioned by Woody, started the post in 1846. The letters and journals of Major 
John Owen indicate that the early log and lumber structure of the ‘fort’ 
was later replaced with adobe bricks. 

*The pioneer highway or trail known as the Mullan Road was not yet built. It 
was named after Captain John Mullan who supervised its construction from 
1858 to 1862. Cantonment Stevens was located while Mullan was with the 
Stevens exploring expedition for a northern railroad route to the Pacific, 
1853-1855. 
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dialect peculiar to to the lower classes in the south-west. His cor- 
rect name was West, but owing to the fact that while crossing the 
plains the summer previous, he chanced to have a partner named 
Beans, the boys dubbed him Pork, and always afterwards while 
he remained in the mountains he went by the name of Pork. Pork 
claimed to have, back in Missouri, a wife and two children and a 
sister Nance. Pork knew a little something about anything that 
could be mentioned—but medicine appeared to be his forte. 


During the winter while we were encamped in Council Grove, 
some five or six lodges of Pend d’ Oreille Indians came and 
camped near us. Sometime in January or February an Indian 
boy some 12 or 14 years old belonging to one of the lodges, was 
taken quite sick. It so happened that we had among our effects a 
medicine chest containing a large number of vials, nearly all of 
which contained medicine of some kind. Some of the vials had 
labels on them, while a number had none; consequently the con- 
tents of many of the vials was unknown to us. The chest and 
medicine had been purchased some years before from some 
emigrants on the emigrant road near Fort Hall. When it became 
known that the Indian boy was sick—Pork, ever officious, and 
anxious to display his knowledge—or rather ignorance—proceed- 
ed to diagnose his case, and, against the remonstrance of every 
man in camp, prescribed and administered to him some pills 
which he found in the medicine chest, and of the nature and char- 
acter of which he was absolutely ignorant. The boy did not im- 
prove under Dr. Pork's treatment, but grew worse; and the In- 
dians sent a messenger to St. Ignatius Mission, a distance of about 
forty miles, for one of the Fathers to come and see the boy. The 
next day one of the Fathers came over, and arriving late in the 
evening, stopped with us in our lodge.* 

He made inquiries about the boy, when Dr. Pork explained 
that he had given him some two or three doses of pills. The 
Father inquired of Pork if the boy retained his consciousness. 
This was evidently a poser to the Dr., who, after stammering some 
time, answered at a venture that he did not know, as he did not 
understand the language, and could not talk to the boy. After the 
Father went out, some of the boys asked the Dr. if the Father did 
not rather get him on that question, and he admitted that he did, 
and wanted to know what he meant. The Father examined the 
boy, pronounced it a case of pneumonia, and left him some medi- 
cine and returned home. 





*St. Ignatius Mission was founded in 1854. 
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The boy began to improve and was doing finely, when Pork 
again interfered. He went to see the boy and came back to the 
lodge accompanied by an old squaw. He said the boy needed 
something to strengthen him. He went to the medicine chest and 
took out a large-sized vial without any label on it, and partly filled 
with a dark colored liquid which he pronounced sweet wine, and 
put it in a smaller vial and by signs directed the squaw to give 
the boy a teaspoonful of its three times a day. We all remon- 
strated with him, telling him that he knew nothing about medicine, 
and was liable to kill the Indian and get us all into trouble. He 
said he knew that it was sweet wine, and it would do the boy 
good; that he always doctored Mary and the children at home, 
and that he would give it to the boy, and give it to him he did. 
The next day the boy joined his fore-fathers in the happy hunting 
grounds, and there was a first-class Indian funeral in Grass Vel- 
ley. We accused Pork of killing the Indian but he denied it. 

About the first of the following April we moved our lodge 
about a mile and in doing so loaded our effects into a wagon. 
Pork carried out the medicine chest and in doing so a stopper 
came out of one of the vials and some of the contents spilled on a 
pair of new buckskin pants which he had on, and the result was 
that the pants looked like a red hot flat iron had been set on 
them—a hole about the size of a man’s hand being burnt in them. 
Pork left the country soon after to go to California. 

Sometime during the spring a young man named Holt who 
was with our party said to the writer that Pork killed the Indian, 
and when requested to explain said that the sweet wine that Pork 
gave the squaw to give the boy, was some of the same stuff that 
burnt the hole in his buckskin pants. Upon inquiry and examina- 
tion the contents of the vial proved to be sulphuric acid, a rather 
strong stimulant for a sick person. The Indians never knew the 
actual cause of the boy's death, if they had, the probability is that 
this sketch would never have been written. 

Pork was inclined to be facetious and afforded us a vast 
amount of amusement during the long winter. Our entire party 
was in the employ of Neil McArthur, who had formerly been a 
clerk and afterwards a trader for the Hudson's Bay Company. 
McArthur was, as the name implies, a Scotchman, and about as 
bald headed a one as the reader ever saw. One night while we 
were all in the lodge, and after Pork had been for some minutes 
admiring McArthur’s bald pate, he broke out with “I say Mr. 
McCarty, you look jes like an uncle I've got back in Missoury and 
I wonder if you lost yer har like he did.” ‘How is that,’’ answered 
McArthur, “how did he lose his?” “Well,” said Pork “he eat so 
much beef that they had to pour hot water on his head to melt the 
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taller out of the ruff of his mouth, and that took the har off.” This 
brought down the house to the great disgust of McArthur. What 
became of Pork the writer has no knowledge, but if he returned 
to Missouri and was alive during the war it is safe to say that he 
was with “Pap” Price at the battle of Lexington. 

In the fall of 1856, the writer became acquainted with William 
Rodgers, an old trapper and mountaineer, and from him first 
learned something of the wonders of the present National Park. 
Rodgers was, I think, an Ottoe—Omaha half-breed—and came to 
the mountains at an early day. He was well acquainted with Kit 
Carson, Mark Head, Joe Walker and other noted mountain men, 
and had hunted and trapped from New Mexico to the 
British line. He was a man of some education, and fond 
of reading. By way of explanation, I will say that twenty 
years ago, the Madison river was known to all mountain 
men as the “Tobacco Root river.” Rodgers informed me that a 
number of years before, he had been up near the head of the 
Tobacco Root river, and had there found some of the greatest 
natural wonders that he had ever seen. He described the coun- 
try as being full of hot springs, some of which were raised up 
three or four feet above the surface of the ground; they were 
shaped like the picture of an old fashioned bee hive, and had 
holes in them through which the water spouted—as he had seen 
artificial fountains do in St. Louis. He said the surface of the 
earth about these springs was coated over, but it was dangerous 
walking, for if you were not careful, you would break through. It 
would seem from Rodgers’ description that he must have been in 
the edge of Geyser Basin, and near to the wonderful geysers of 
the present day. The foregoing statements was made by Rodgers 
to the writer in the fall of 1856—or spring of 1857—it seems to be 
the first account ever given by a white man relative to our present 
Wonderland.* 

In the fall of 1856 James Buchanan was elected President, but 
our party knew nothing of the result until April 1857, when Abram 
Finley came up from Oregon, bringing dispatches for the Indian 
Department, and also a few Oregon papers, from which we 
learned of Buchanan's election and inauguration. Then we were 
five months getting the news of the presidential battle; at the re- 
cent election in November !1880, we were not twenty-four hours in 
ignorance of the result. ‘The world moves.” 


*Some description of the wonders of the region later Yellowstone National Park 
appeared in print before 1856. Public disbelief silenced many who wished to 
avoid challenge or suspicion of exaggeration, and so did not discuss the earth’s 
infernal region in the western mountains. 
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SRW US SHEMALE 
BOB FLETCHER oS. 
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A signal honor was paid Elizabeth 
Davey Lochrie of Butte when that wide- 
ly known painter of the West was 
given a solo exhibit last November at 
a the Arthur U. Newton Galleries in New 
York City. Twenty-eight of Mrs. Loch- 
rie’s oils were displayed. The invita- 
tional reception that marked the formal 
opening of the exhibit was attended by 
many Montanans who welcomed the 
opportunity to see bits of their home 
state even though on canvas. Elizabeth 
Lochrie has spent summer after summer on Indjan reservations 
and is thoroughly familiar with the culture of tribes from Canada 
to Mexico. She is regarded as a leading contemporary artist in 
this field and her patrons are found in almost every state in the 
Union. 





* * . . * o 


On November, 15th, 1951 the appeal in the case of the State 
of Montana against Ed Pichette was dismissed by the Supreme 
Court because Ed Pichette had died. Ed was a Flathead Indian 
and a member of the Confederated Salish and Kutenai Tribes and 
so claimed the inherited right to trap beaver and shoot deer off 
the Flathead Reservation, (and during the closed season) an open 
and unclaimed land of the United States within the cession under 
the Hell Gate treaty of 1855 between the United States and the 
Confederated Tribes. Ed Pichette admitted that he had done so 
when charged with possessing beaver hides and doe meat 
trapped and shot off the reservation during the closed season as 
fixed by Montana law. 


A jury in the district court of Sanders County found him guilty 
after being instructed by the court that the admission of Montana 
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as a state superseded the treaty and that the treaty provision was 
no defense to charges involving violaion of state game laws. 
Pichette’s attorneys appealed. Our record for respecting treaties 
with the Indians smells to high heaven. It would have been in- 
teresting to have had a Supreme Court decision in this case. 


* . . * * * 


Bill Bancroft had an unusual method of handling printed 
matter that came his way. He would mound up letters, maga- 
zines, catalogs, bills, bank statements and advertising circulars 
in the center of his desk. Every two weeks or so he would stir 
the collection with a stick and peruse the first three items that 
floated to the top. 


The Historical Society's filing system hasn't been that casual 
but it has suffered from lack of room and mechanical facilities, — 
a handicap that will soon be overcome in the new building. 
When everything is properly classified and tabulated it will 
eliminate the fun of treasure hunting and the kick that comes 
from unearthing the unexpected. For those interested in buried 
treasure maybe the following cryptic paragraph will furnish a 
clue,—or perhaps someone can tell us the answers to what? and 
where? It came to the surface recently when the Neil Howie 
papers were stirred. 


DISCRIPTION 


Cross Granite creek below the mill some two or three miles, then cross 
a Mountain on the top look for a rocky Peaked Mountain some distance 
off go a little to the left of it and almost to it in a Ravine is the Camp. 
A guard is stationed on a table or flat Mountain on the right side of the 
camp about one half mile. 


Discription of a by Morgan 





Neil Howie was born in Scotland about 1838 and came to 
Montana in 1864. He was appointed U. S. Marshal in 1867, left 
Montana about 1870 and died in French Guiana in the spring of 
1874. 


* * * ” * * 


Another rare memento of pioneer days in a Montana mining 
camp was discovered in the archives. Printed on a piece of yellow 
silk it is mute testimonial to the hardships endured by Helena elite 
when the camp had reached its eighth year. The occasion was the 
marriage of Henry M. Parchen and Miss Emma D'Acheul in Feb- 
ruary, 1872. The hot springs referred to were at Broadwater. It 
reads as follows: 
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GROOMSMANS’ 
SOIREE 
“The Banquet waits our presence; And the night, illumined by the tapers’ 


Festal Joy laughs in the mantling goblet, Dazzling beams, rivals departed day.” 
BILL OF FARE 


HOT SPRINGS HOTEL 
Thursday Evening, Feb. 8, 1872 


SOUP 
A La Reine Aux Huitres 
FISH 
Mountain Trout White Fish, sauce Normandie 
ROASTS 
Leg of Mutton, caper sauce Chicken, cranberry sauce 
Poularde auz Champagne Chicken, oyster stuffing 


Barbecued Pig 


GAME 
Turkey aux truffes Poule de Prairie a la Reine 
Canvasback duck Currant jelly 
ENTREES 
Fried Oysters Raw Oysters 
Sardines a I' huile 
Lapareau saute on Vin Chompagne Pate chaud aux Merlans 


Buffalo tongue, a la sauce piquante, Fricassed chicken 


RELISHES 
Olives Assorted pickles Cranberries Chow-chow 
Currant jelly Lobster salad 
VEGETABLES 
Asparagus Tomatoes French Peas Corn 
Cauliflower Potatoes Oyster Plant 
DESSERT 
Custard Pie Peach Pie Pear Pie Wine Jelly 


Charlotte Russe 
Sponge Cake, Orange Jelly Cake, Biscuit a la Creme, Blanc Mange 


Oeufs a la Neige Jellies Assorted 
Almonds, Raisins, Walnuts, Apples, Ice Cream, Candies 
Coffee Chocolate Tea 


Champagne Sparkling Wines Imperial. 


There you have it, a snack barely sufficient to keep the 
brawny bodies and stout souls of hardy mountain folk together. 
Imagine having to forego hog jowl and greens for such low 
flung fodder as Charlotte Russe and Oeufs a la Neige; giving up 
stewed jackrabbit for Lapereau saute en vin champagne; es- 
chewing rump roast for poularde aux huitres stuffing. 


To give this record of frontier gastronomy the stamp of au- 
thenticity the names of well known local epicures are inscribed 
on the silken menu. They are Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Parchen; 
J]. Sidney Osborn and Miss Jennie D’Acheul; H. A. D’Acheul and 
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Miss Mollie Woods; J. H. Meyer and Miss Eliza Irvine; E. S. Stock- 
pole and Miss Mollie McKinstry; W. W. Jones and Miss Fannie C. 
Irvine; S. A. Willey and Mrs. M. J. Holloway. 


* . * * 7 + 


There is no denying that a good bait has packed many a leg 
weary traveller over miles of rough trail. Back in May, 1805, Meri- 
wether Lewis and Captain Billy Clark were leading their expedition 
up the Missouri River bottoms in eastern Montana. Gaggles of 
geese were feeding on the flower spangled prairie, Cottonwoods 
were budding and the wild cherry was in bloom. The willows 
and ash along the river were leafing and currant, gooseberry, 
and sarvis berry bushes promised luscious fruit to come. Jack- 
rabbits bounced away like mechanical toys on springs, and cot- 
tontails dove into the haven of wild rose bushes. Elk, antelope, 
and deer blended with the pied shadows of cottonwood groves. 

But west winds whooped it up with nerve-racking persistence. 
The men’s teeth and hair were full of fine grit. Briars and horns 
tore their buckskin garments, and the ripping current snarled at 
the pirogues and canoes until sodden elkhide towlines parted. 
Mosquitoes pestered them and caving banks menaced men and 
boats. Mossasins that were in and out of water all day long 
were small protection from cuts and bruises. Nevertheless spirits 
ran high. Everything was new and interesting. They were get- 
ting places,—places no white man had ever seen before. Saca- 
jawea probed with a sharp stick for ground-squirrel caches of 
wild artichokes and mess cooks vied with each other in preparing 
evening feasts of venison cutlets, boiled beaver tails, antelope 
steaks, and bighorn mutton chops, savoring their dishes with wild 
onion. Quality and variety of camp cookery was undoubtedly 
important to the health and morale of the explorers. A full stom- 
ach and a lilting tune from Pierre Crusatte’s fiddle made the day's 
difficulties seem trivial. Even serious Captain Lewis mellowed 
and entered a recipe in his journal under date of Thursday, May 
9, 1805. He wrote,— 


Capt. C. killed 2 bucks and 2 buffaloes I also killed one buffaloe 
which proved to be the best meat, it was in tolerable order; we saved 
the best of the meat, and from the cow I killed we saved the necessary 
materials for making what our wrighthand cook Charbono calls the 
boudin Cpoudingue) blanc, and immediately set him about preparing 
them for supper; this white pudding we all esteem one of the greatest 
del [ic] acies of the forrest, it may not be amiss therefore to give it a 
place. About 6 feet of the lower extremity of the large gut of the 
Buffaloe is the first morsel that the cook makes love to, this he holds 
fast at one end with the right hand, while with the forefinger and thumb 
of the left he gently compresses it, and discharges what he says is not 
good to eat, but of which in the sequel we get a moderate portion; the 


long way from home. 


the green turtle and cheese straws. 
edging in with the arty items. 
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mustle lying underneath the shoulder blade next to the back, and fillets 
are next saught, these are needed up very fine with a good portion of 
kidney suit [suet]; to this composition is then added a just proportion of 
pepper and salt and a small quantity of flour; thus far advanced, our 
skilfull opporater C————o seizes his recepticle, which has never once 
touched the water, for that would intirely destroy the regular order of 
the whole procedure—you will not forget that the side you now see is 
that covered with a good coat of fat provided the animal be in good 
order; the operater sciezes the recepticle I say, and tying it fast at one 
end turns it inward and begins now with repeated evolutions of the hand 
arm, and a brisk motion of the finger and thumb to put in what he says 
is bon pour manger; thus by stuffing and compressing he soon distends 
the recepticle to the utmost limits of it's power of expansion and in the 
course of it’s longitudinal progress it drives from the other end of the 
recepticle a much larger portion of the [blank space in the Mss.] than was 
previously discharged by the finger and thumb of the left hand in a former 
part of the operation; thus when the sides of the recepticle are skillfully 
exchanged the outer for the inner, and all is compleatly filled with some- 
thing good to eat, it is tyed at the other end, but not any cut off, for that 
would make the pattern too scant; it is then baptized in the missouri with 
two dips and a flirt, and bobbed into the kettle; from whence, after it be 
well boiled it is taken and fryed with bears oil until it becomes brown, 
when it is ready to esswage the pangs of a keen appetite or such as 
travelers in the wilderness are seldom at a loss for. 
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There are other records of exotic repasts served in Montana 


THE HELENA 
HELENA, MONTANA 
Caviar a la Russe 
Huitres a Il'ecaille 

Celeri 


HAUT SAUTERNE 


Green Turtle 


XERES AMONTILLADO 
Cheese straws Radis 
Pompane Planehe Pommes Parisiennes 
Ris de Veau en Caisse 
PONTET CANET 
Cetelettes d'Agneau Petit Pois Francais 


PUNCH A LA ROMAINE 
Cailles Farcies aux Truffes 
a la de Laitue 
DRY MONOPOLE — EXTRA 
Asperges a la Vineigrette 
Biscuit Glace 
Fromang Dessert 
Cate Liqueurs 





in the days when oysters didn’t travel by air and when any 
marine crustacean adding a whimper to a groaning board was a 
Witness the light collation served to his 
friends by William Andrews Clark at the Helena Hotel, Tuesday 
evening, February, 7th, 1899. 


The chef must have played out of French when he came to 





They look a mite earthy 
Of course any high school kid in 
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Paris, Missouri, can translate Pommes Parisiennes and make a 
stab at Petit Pois Francais. They are really just French fries and 
Bridger Canyon No. 3s, but Cailles Farcies aux Truffes might 
throw a ranch hand or even a roundup cook. They like their 
vittles plain and substantial which brings us around to the famous 
first Christmas celebration in Landusky but, shucks, you can’t 
mention Landusky without referring to the Curry boys. 


Montana has developed no outlaws of the Robin Hood variety 
and no killers comparably to Billy the Kid. We did have Kid 
Curry for a while. He lived down in the Little Rockies cow coun- 
try along the Missouri, where hard-eyed men rode heeled. No 
one asked the many questions. It was neither ethical nor health- 
ful. That country was an ideal refuge for wanted men from the 
Black Hills, from Wyoming, from as far away as Arizona and 
Texas, for it is a land of uninterrupted solitude where the law 
of Colt and carbine used to rule. 

There were four Curry boys, Hank, Johnny, Harvey, and 
Loney—and Curry wasn't their name. They were born in Ken- 
tucky, supposedly to a Mr. and Mrs. Logan, but an aunt in Dod- 
son, Missiouri, brought them up. She wasn’t too conscientious 
about it; the boys couldn't read nor write when they came to 
Montana, and by that time they had moustaches. One of their 
grandmothers was a Cherokee squaw, from whom they may have 
inherited their liberal ideas concerning the appropriation of other 
people’s livestock, though, not to judge them harshly, their 
illiteracy may account for their habit of mistaking other brands 
for their own. 

Hank and Harvey the Kid, are suspected by having ridden 
into Montana just behind a herd of stampeding beef critters from 
Pueblo, Colorado, and somewhat ahead of a posse from the same 
neighborhood. It could have been coincidence, but that was a 
long way for a herd to run without urging. The boys located near 
the Little Rockies and were respected stockmen practically over- 
night. Johnny and Loney caught up with them. 

Down in central Wyoming, Flat-nose George Curry conducted 
a rustling syndicate and used the Hole-in-the-Wall basin as head- 
quarters. The Currys are reputed to have been his henchmen 
and with their flair for taking anything that wasn't nailed down, 
no doubt took his name when they moved north. They hadn't 
been in Montana long before Johnny got into an altercation with 
a Dutchman near Rocky Point. They met on the trail not long 
afterwards and the Dutchman detached Johnny from his right 
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arm with a Winchester rifle. As added family trouble, Hank 
died. 

Pike Landusky’s parents had christened him Powell down in 
Missouri. He came up the river to Fort Benton in the spring of ‘64, 
and after a brief sojourn in Last Chance Gulch, drifted into the 
wilder country of central Montana to engage in a dynamic career. 
He worked for a while as a wood hawk, chopping fuel for steam- 
boats, and he tried wolving and trapping. Flopping Bill Cantrell 
was his partner in those ventures. As time went on, he and two 
others built a shabby trading post on the Flatwillow and bart- 
ered whiskey to the Indians. Pike had no compunctions about 
stultifying the oborigines with exceedinly bad liquor. In fact, he 
hated Indians. In an exuberant moment, inspired by some of his 
own tanglefoot, he had playfully shot into a tepee camp and 
killed a Blackfoot squaw. By way of retaliation, a brave shot 
away Pike's left, lower jaw bone with a buffalo gun. This neither 
improved Pike’s appearance nor his opinion of Indians. The 
next one he overtook, he chopped down with an axe. 

The peripatetic Mister Landusky and two friends found placer 
pay dirt in Little Alder Gulch of the Little Rockies in 1884. This 
caused a temporary excitement, but nothing like the boom that 
followed the discovery of the rich August ore chute nine years 
later by Bob Orman, who declared Pike in on the strike. The 
inevitable mining camp that was organized in the summer of 1894 
was named Landusky. It had the usual mining town business 
houses including a unique emporium operated by Jew Jake, a 
gentleman who had lost a leg in conflict with the law, and who 
used crutches, sometimes substituting a sawed-off shotgun for one 
of them when business was brisk. His establishment featured 
an assortment of clothing in one end of the log cabin and a bar 
in the other. 

Pike had borrowed a plow from the Curry boys, whose ranch 
was just five miles away from the new town. There was a dispute 
over the transaction, and Pike's feelings were further harrowed 
by the fractional Indian lineage of the Curry’s and more par- 
ticularly because Loney had been so attentive to Pike’s youngest 
step-daughter, Elfie, that Pike had become a sort of grandfather. 
To make bad blood between them worse, the sheriff arrested the 
Kid on a cattle-stealing charge and consigned him to Pike's cus- 
tody as deputy until he could be brought to Fort Benton for trial. 
One civic structure that the town of Landusky lacked was a jail, 
so Pike shackled the Kid to a log and abused him outrageously, 
verbally and physically. 
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Johnny Curry was somewhat of a Lothario himself. Uncle 
Dan Tressler’s wife left his bed and board for the dubious com- 
forts that Johnny could provide. Uncle Dan had a ranch adjoin- 
ing the property of Abram Gill and Jim Winters who were foster 
brothers. They came of good family back East, and were friends 
of the naturalist, John Burroughs, who visited them. After Uncle 
Dan's wife deserted him, Winters bought the Tressler property in 
good faith only to find that the lady claimed half ownership. Her 
contention was supported by her new conquest, who called on 
Winters to suggest that he leave the country before he, Johnny, 
came back shooting. 

Jim Winters didn't scare. When Johnny returned as he had 
promised, he did take a wild shot at Winters when the latter came 
to the door of his cabin. Jim had a double-barreled shotgun 
handy. He unloaded it by pulling both triggers at once. Johnny 
came apart. That left the Kid and Loney. 

It was almost Christmas, Landusky’s first, and her leading 
citizens decided that the camp should stage a holiday celebration 
that would go down in history. The world at large was invited, 
and everyone for sixty miles around came. The committee de- 
cided that no such mundane provinder as buffalo steaks, antelope 
chops, or range beef would be served. This was an occasion. 
They had the stage-driver on his next trip to the railroad, wire the 
Twin Cities for four dozen quarts of fresh oysters. 

The party got under way with the consumption of two wash- 
boilers full of oyster stew. Other refreshments were downed, and 
the action accelerated. The camp was living up to its reputation. 
It has been said that on any Saturday afternoon you could stand 
out in the street, swing a pint tin cup around your head, and 
catch a quart of bullets. Loney Curry fiddled for the dancing. 
The Kid hadn't been around since they took him to Benton for 
trial. On the third day of the party, December 27th, 1894, Pike 
was having a drink in Jew Jake’s saloon. Loney, the Kid, and 
their friend Jim Thornhill walked in. Pike didn't see them until 
the Kid knocked him flat with a right hook, and after that he 
didn't see anything very well. 

Pike had on a heavy fur overcoat. When he fell, face up, 
Kid Curry pinned him to the floor with a knee on each arm and 
proceeded to beat him unmercifully. Loney and Jim Thornhill 
kept the customers at bay with drawn sixguns. Smashed, dazed, 
and bleeding, Pike at last struggled to his feet. Some say he 
reached for a handkerchief to wipe the blood out of his eyes; 
some say he reached for his gun, a new one, with a fancy safety 
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catch that baffled him. The kid had no such trouble. He drilled 
Pike twice with deliberation and accuracy. He didn’t wait to 
stand trial this time. 

Johnny Ritch, being the only man of letters in the camp, 
was invited to preach Pike’s funeral sermon, which he did with 
considerable eclat. The story may be apochryphal, but it has 
been asserted that he took as his text “the lion shall lie down 
with the lamb,” a reference to the armed neutrality during the 
obsequies, and he further required the pall-bearers to park their 
shooting irons on the homemade casket while toting Pike’s re- 
mains to his final resting place. 

The Kid presumably rejoined the wild bunch in Wyoming, 
now under the leadership of George Parker, alias Butch Cassidy, 
from southern Utah, and his lieutenant, Harry Lonobaugh, the 
Sundance Kid. They still used the Hole-in-the-Wall, in the foot- 
hills of the Big Horn Mountains at the headwaters of the Powder 
River, as a rendezvous, but cattle-rustling had grown too tame. 

They turned their talents to train robbery and made it pay. 
Their operations were far flung throughout the West. At a pre- 
mature celebration of July 4, 1901, Butch, Harry, Kid Curry, and 
Camilla Hanks held up the Great Northern No. 3 passenger train 
just west of Malta, blew the express car safe, and got $41,000 in 
unsigned bank notes. The sheriff organized a posse to follow 
them toward the Little Rockies as a token gesture, but no one 
really expected them to get their men. 

The Pinkerton's took the trail. Loney Curry was found hid- 
ing out at his old home in Dodson, Missouri, and was killed while 
resisting arrest. The Kid was apprehended in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, and was sentenced to a total of 130 years in Leavenworth. 
Before they could get him matriculated in that institution, he bor- 
rowed a broom from his jailer to sweep out his cell. He unwound 
the wire binding and when the jailer came to get the broom, the 
Kid snared him through the bars with a wire loop, relieved him 
of his keys, walked out of the jail, and stole the sheriff's horse. 
The law hasn't caught up with him since. 

Pike Landusky, Kid Curry, and their ilk were typical of the 
Little Rocky environment of their day, but they were anachorisms 
[NOT ANACHRONISMS] seventy miles from there, where writ and 
subpoena were taking the place of pistol and rifle with fairly law- 
abiding people. 

Bert Hansen of Montana State University will direct three 
pageants this summer. The first will be at Cut Bank on July 12 
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and 13. It is entitled “Winning the High Border”; the second will 
be at Deer Lodge on August 20, 21, 22, and 23. This one will be a 
centennial celebration entitled "Gold Is Where You Find It.” The 
third pageant will be held at Glasgow on August 30 and 31 and 
September 1. It is to be called ‘A Tale of the Milk River Valley.” 

Montanans who have seen Bert Hansen's pageants in past 
years know what to expect and are looking forward eagerly to 
this year’s shows. 


* * * * * * 


John C. Ewers who has been planning the new Historical 
Society museum in Helena has returned to the Smithsonian after 
two weeks in Helena. The museum plan is now complete, the 
specifications are drawn, the sketches made. It will take patience, 
hard work and skill to execute the plan but we have every 
reason to believe that we will have one of the finest museums in 
the country when it is done. Construction work on the several 
rooms (into which the building’s large museum room is to be 
divided) will commence shortly. The first diorama (a buffalo 
drive) will be made by professional dioramists in the east. The 
remaining nine dioramas will be done in Montana. Present sched- 
ules call for the completion of the entire museum by 1956. Does 
anyone know where the following items might be obtained: A 
beaver hat; Indian woman's saddle complete with rawhide stir- 
rups and girthing; a beaver trap (1807-1850) in good condition; 
powder horn; shot pouch; beaver pelt in good condition; copper 
trade kettle (fur trade era); string beads preferably the old type 
“pony beads” (and large necklace beads); iron file (fur trade 
era); any domestic utensil used in the fur trade. The museum 
also needs store manikins in sufficiently good shape to be 
renovated. Manikin heads are not necessary. 

From time to time calls will go out for similar material. In 
the meantime, can any one supply any of the above items? 

Errata: Vol. II, No. I, p. 42, note 6, change date of Malcolm 
Clarke's death to 1869. Ibid., p 67, change Karl F. Kranzel to Carl 
F. Kranzel. Ibid., p. 72, change Well College to Wells College. 
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\) BOOK REVIEWS 


SHADOWS FALL ON THE LITTLE HORN, by Joseph G. Masters. 
(University of Wyoming library, 1951) 62 pp. Price $1.00. 
LEGEND INTO HISTORY, THE CUSTER MYSTERY, by Charles 
Kuhlman. (The Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, Penn., 1951) 
250 pp. Price $5.00. 

As an addition to the literature of the Custer Fight the small 
volume by Mr. Masters is practically worthless. Not only does it 
add nothing to our knowledge of that affair but it repeats many of 
the old mistakes and adds a few new ones for good measure. As 
an example of either an almost total lack of scholarship or un- 
exampled carlessness the author says that when the Sioux scouts 
“reached Reno Creek they saw to the south on the big bend of the 
Rosebud a detachment of white soldiers.” (p. 12) In order to 
appreciate the feat of vision performed by the scouts the reader 
should consult a map and notice the distance between the two 
places. Indian vision was good but it wasn’t that good! In 
another place we read that during Reno’s retreat from the valley 
“word reached the Indians that another enemy had been cited 
far down the river. . . .”” (37) (Italics mine). Comment is super- 
fluous. On the same page occurs the remarkable statement that 
“Trooper Dalvern’s horse was killed in personal combat with an 
Indian.” The soldier's name was Davern, and something new 
certainly is added here as there has never been any previous 
mention of the horses being engaged in personal combat. Were 
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they using pistols or swords? It is easy enough to see what the 
author means but why doesn't he say it? The troops did not fol- 
low up the Yellowstone River to the mouth of the Powder. (p. 19) 
Instead they struck the Powder River first after an overland march 
and moved down it to the Yellowstone. Captain Keogh's given 
name was Myles and not William. (p. 49) His middle initial was 
“W" but he was known as Myles Keogh. His horse was “Co- 
manche” but it is doubtful if it received the name because of be- 
ing captured from the Comanche Indians. There is no biblio- 
graphy and no index. A Custer letter is reprinted although it is 
difficult to see why, as it had nothing to do with the battle. It is 
entirely personal and has no apparent historical value what- 
ever. 

Any book on this much disputed battle from the pen of Dr. 
Charles Kuhlman demands serious attention. In Legend into 
History he has brought together the results of many years of 
patient research including dozens of trips over the battlefield, and 
a great deal of new material. He has presented his own theory 
of how the battle was fought and argues a plausible case for it. 
Although a novel and interesting theory this reviewer finds him- 
self unable to agree. 

The most serious fault of the book is that it is not objective 
history but a lawyer's brief seeking to prove a case. Although 
the author denies choosing his sources to suit his thesis he justi- 
fies his selection of facts on the ground that he thinks the ones 
elected “are nearer the truth” (p.ix) and says that a historian 
studies all of the sources but does not accept all of them any more 
than a man sorting apples accepts the bad ones. That the his- 
torian's business is to select and interpret, is obvious, but the im- 
partial writer owes it to his readers to put them in possession of 
all the relevant facts, and especially where there is material that 
disagrees with the writer’s theory to state that evidence fully and 
frankly together with his reasons for rejecting it. In this way the 
reader may judge for himself. And Dr. Kuhlman’s failure to refer 
the reader to evidence that is contrary to his theory is a serious 
fault. There is abundant Indian evidence that Custer rode to the 
ford and attempted to cross the river and that there was some 
fighting there, but no one would suspect it from this book. Private 
Slaper is quoted to the effect that Captain French agreed with 
Major Reno’s decision to leave the timber (p.67) but a contrary 
statement attributed to Captain French that he felt like shooting 
Reno when the command to leave was given and afterwards re- 
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gretted that he had not, is ignored. Lieutenant McClernand is 
quoted as saying that the carcass of Custer’s horse ‘’Vic’’ was 
found on the field (p.212) but a statement by Lieutenant Godfrey 
that Custer’s horse was not found on the field, and abundant 
Indian tradition that the animal was in the possession of an In- 
dian in the hostile camp goes unmentioned. Just why does Dr. 
Kuhlman regard McClernand’s statement as a “good” apple and 
Godfrey's as a “bad” one? 

In describing the way in which he thinks Troops F, I and L 
were destroyed, the author, after referring to a picture made in 
1877 showing the skeleton of a horse near the place where Cap- 
tain Keogh's body was found, says that its position indicates that 
Keogh was still mounted when he was bowled over by the 
stampeding horses” and adds, ” . .. and when Keogh’'s horse 
was run over it naturally threw its rider toward the northwest as 
it went down. Apparently neither man nor horse rose again.” 
Cp. 207) Citalics mine). But Keogh’s horse was Comanche, and 
Comanche survived the battle. Or had Keogh changed horses 
earlier? If so, why and when, and how does Dr. Kuhlman know? 

There are a few places where one might argue with particu- 
lar interpretations. For example Two Moon is referred to as the 
Cheyenne’s “prize liar’’ and it is said that “age had cast its blight 
over the exuberant fancy of his youth’. (p. 204) Are not liars, 
like whiskey, supposed to improve with age? The statement 
that Custer desired Benteen's friendship in vain (p.164) appar- 
ently rests on Benteen’'s letters written many years later. Is there 
any evidence from the Custer side that the General cared “two 
hoots” about the friendship of Benteen or any other officer in the 
regiment? If so what is it? 

Throughout the book there is an under-current that seems to 
indicate that Dr. Kuhlman is afraid to offend the military brass 
hats and he treats them with exaggerated deference. If Mc- 
Clernand or Ball could have gone to the Little Big Horn almost 
blindfolded, daylight or dark, (p.143) why didn't they? Gibbon’s 
bedraggled column certainly had need of any omniscience that 
these two officers possessed. They had come down Tullock’s 
Creek two months before but had they ever been over the terrain 
that they were then traversing? As for the campaign telling on 
Lieutenant Bradley’s nerves it might be remembered that his 
Journal was written up from field notes months after the events 
described and his ‘dig’”’ at the cavalry officers was his considered 
judgment and not a mere momentary irritation. Like practically 
every other writer Dr. Kuhlman stresses the large number of re- 
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cruits supposed to have been in the regiment although there is 
plenty of reason to believe that these numbers were shamelessly 
exaggerated later on in order to help Major Reno defend himself 
against various charges. 


The above are technical points and it can be truly said that 
the good features of the book far outnumber the bad. The author 
has used material that has hitherto been unavailable to other re- 
searchers on the subject and the book benefits from the author's 
first-hand examination of the battle terrain which has probably 
changed little since 1876. The description of Benteen's scout to the 
left and of the Weir Point episode are excellent. The maps and 
roster of the regiment are of great value. One fault for which the 
author is not to blame is that the numbers indicating footnotes 
are so minute as to be almost undecipherable. The bibliography 
is inadequate but the index within its self imposed limitations is 
satisfactory. While probably not a book that will appeal to the 
general reader—it is somewhat too technical and argumentative 
for that— it is one that no serious student of the battle can afford 
to miss. One might venture a final prediction, namely that this 
volume will start many more arguments than it will ever settle. 


Edgar I. Stewart 
Eastern Washington College. 


INDIAN FOREST AND RANGE: A History of the Administration 
and Conservation of the Redman’'s Heritage, by J. P. Kinney. 
(Washington, D. C. Forestry Enterprises, 1950) 357 pp., 38. Il- 
lustrations, $4.50. 


Less than a score of men know the full story of struggle and 
strife, of failure and success, which has followed the efforts to 
conserve the natural resources of Indian lands in the United 
States. Of that few, the author of Indian Forest and Range 
is probably the most thoroughly informed and the best qualified 
to record the story in a thoroughly factual manner. 


This book—Mr. Kinney’s fifth—is intended neither to amuse 
the reader nor to indoctrinate him with any special beliefs re- 
garding conservation. It is informative and extremely accurate, 
as attested by the numerous footnotes following the introduction 
and each of the seventeen chapters, but of definite interest through- 
out to the serious-minded reader. It recounts the entire history of 
the use—and frequent misuse—of forests and range on Indian 
lands from coast to coast. 
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A three-page folding map following the last page shows the 
location of Indian tribes, reservations and settlements, and 
enables the reader to follow the action. 

The introduction lays a brief but broad foundation for the 
story by tracing the history of legislation, both state and federal, 
concerned with forest and range conservation. 

Mr. Kinney is on firm ground when he speaks of law-making, 
as he holds a degree in law as well as in forestry, and is the 
recognized American authority on forest law. His Forest Law 
in America Prior to March 9, 1789, published in 1916, and two 
subsequent books: Essentials of American Timber Law, and 
The Development of Forest Law in America; are completely 
authoritative. 

One pungent paragraph in Indian Forest and Range re- 
veals the compelling factor which has motivated the recent 
fervent revival of forest conservation, namely the skyrocketing 
value of our residual standing timber. When a natural resource 
is cheap and abundant; whether it be buffalo, beaver or timber; 
conservationists are apt to be brushed aside as crackpots and 
radicals. The analytical reader who appreciates this beneficial 
potency of higher timber values will not become impatient with 
the considerable space devoted to stumpage values on some fif- 
teen million acres of Indian forest land. 

From the establishment of the first Indian reservation until 
the immediate present, there has been an almost incessant clamor 
for the rapid exploitation of Indian-owned natural resources. Most 
of this has originated with miners, lumbermen, stockmen, farmers 
and politicians, but the Indians themselves have frequently de- 
manded over-exploitation in order to secure cash income to 
tribes and individuals. The struggle of sincere government of- 
ficials to avert such excesses is told clearly and dispassionately 
by Mr. Kinney. The fact that he organized the Forestry Depart- 
ment of the Indian Service in 1910, and his subsequent thirty- 
five years as an Indian Forestry official, impart authenticity to 
his story. 

The author's account of clashes between the Indian Service 
and other federal agencies who coveted administrative authority 
over Indian lands, is told accurately and without rancor, despite 
the fact that Mr. Kinney played a vigorous defensive role in these 
controversies. The claims advanced by the U. S. Forest Service 
that they were better qualified than the Indian Service to admin- 
ister Indian forests, were countered by building within the latter 
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organization a staff of forestry and range experts equally as 
competent as those employed by the Forest Service. 

In dealing with such controversial matters, the author argues 
both sides of the case, with the reader on the Judge’s bench. 

Studious persons who find Indian Forest and Range of high 
value for information and reference, and who want to delve 
further into the ‘Indian Problem,” should consult A Continent Lost 
—A Civilization Won, by the same author. (Baltimore. The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1937.) Price, $4.00. 

Donald H. Clark 
Seattle. 


WHEN THE TREE FLOWERED, by John Neihardt. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1951) 248 pp. Price, $3.50. 

Here is the story of the Sioux Indians during the last years 
of their nomadic life. The culture of the Plains Indian and its ulti- 
mate disintegration are recounted through Eagle Voice, an elderly 
Sioux. Mr. Neihardt begins his story with the earliest memories 
of Eagle Voice and continues the reminiscence of the old Indian 
to the final establishment of all the tribes on the reservation—"bar- 
ren little islands where we wait and wait for yesterday.” 

Familiar historical events are told from the Indian viewpoint: 
The Wagon Box Fight; Crook's attack on Crazy Horse and his 
band, when “the cowards and baby-killers did not wait long to 
fight us ... They galloped away up the Powder... I saw dead 
children trampled by the front hoofs of the horses, and women with 
babies dead or wounded in the snow”; Crook's later defeat by the 
Sioux; and the fight with Long Hair on the Greasy Grass (Little 
Big Horn) where Sitting Bull's vision of white men falling like 
rain is fulfilled. Mentioned also is the effect of the Messiah upon 
a disillusioned people, and the culminating hysteria ending with 
the battle of Wounded Knee. 

But it is not the historical events that are significant features 
of this book; rather it is the mass of detail illuminating every 
phase of Siouian culture. Births, deaths, courtships, marriages, 
dreams, visions, raiding expeditions, legends are all narrated. 
We learn that the inside bark of the chokecherry, soaked and 
pounded soft, was used to wash the newly-born child; that rela- 
tives of the dead must wander apart from the tribe and pray to 
the morning star for wisdom until their sorrow became less and 
less; that railroads were iron bands restraining the Indian from 
his accustomed hunting grounds; that Canada was “Grand- 
mother’s Land” where “soldiers could not chase us anymore, and 
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‘Grandmother England’ was kind to our relatives who were 
living in her country.” 


Because this book is an invaluable source for anyone inter- 
ested in the domestic life of the Plains Indian, this reviewer regrets 
that Mr. Neihardt chose the novel form as his medium of expres- 
sion. As a novel, the book is weak—there is no continuity of plot or 
characterization. The long passages of monologue seem artificial 
and become dull and monotonous. Mr. Neihardt’s sensibilities 
as a poet are frequently rhetorical when expressed in prose. His 
vast knowledge of Siouian life deserves a more suitable outlet. 
There is danger that future historians looking for source material 
on the mores of the Sioux may by-pass the excellent material 
found within this book. 

Verne Dusenberry 

Montana State College. 


REGIONALISM IN AMERICA. Edited by Merrill Jensen. (Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Press, 1951) 425 pp. Price, $6.50. 

Regionalism should be an engrossing topic in a state which, 
during the past decade, has witnessed the rise and fall of the 
Montana Study, the yearly creation of local pageant-dramas, and 
the birth of an historical journal. Similar interests are equally 
visible in southern and in other western states. 


In view of the widespread concern with the subject, high hopes 
were entertained for the two-day symposium on American region- 
alism, which the University of Wisconsin staged in 1949 as part 
of the centennial celebration of its founding. From this conference 
came the papers published in this volume, plus an introduction 
by the editor and a foreword by Justice Felix Frankfurter. The 
twenty contributors included historians, sociologists, government 
administrators, and other specialists in their respective fields. 


The symposium opens with two essays, describing the de- 
velopment and use of the concept of regionalism from its his- 
torical beginnings in the eighteenth century to the present day. 
The first, by Fulmer Mood of the University of Texas, consumed 
almost one hundred pages, and seemed to bear little genuine 
relationship to the succeeding essays; it might well have been 
ruthlessly condensed. Part one was concluded with Professor 
Rupert B. Vance’s ( University of North Carolina sociologist) ana- 
lysis of the regional concept as a tool for social research. When 
translated from sociological jargon, it will be found to contain 
highly suggestive advice for those undertaking a real (the im- 
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pact of specialized terminology can breach the philological de- 
fences of even the most hardened conservative) research. 

Part two is probably the most enlightening and certainly the 
most readable section of the book. Prefaced with a useful, critical 
introduction by William B. Hesseltine of the host school, it con- 
tains an account of three of the historic regions of the United 
States: the South, the Spanish Southwest, and the Pacific North- 
west. These essays are unified by their underlying idea, which 
stresses the “colonial” exploitation of each region by the north- 
east. The South is treated by Francis Butler Simkins, Louisiana 
State University historian and biographer, who is a Southerner 
by birth and conviction. Simpkins’ essay is a model of condensa- 
tion, clear, witty, and discerning. Not in the “moonlight, mag- 
nolia and crinoline”’ tradition, it reflects the bitterness of Southern 
literary spokesmen like Walter P. Webb and Donald Davidson. 
Next John W. Caughey, historian and editor, sees in the Spanish 
Southwest an example of subconscious regionalism, and supports 
his thesis skillfully. Then Lancaster Pollard, superintendent of the 
Oregon Historical Society, in a provocative and heavily docu- 
mented analysis, finds that a pattern of regionalism emerges 
from the history of the Pacific Northwest, founded on what he calls, 
apologetically, area-kinship. This essay is of particular im- 
portance to Montanans. 

Essays on regional aspects of American culture, namely 
literature, painting, architecture and language, comprise the third 
section. Those on painting and language seem of least interest. 
The literary phases were entrusted to Benjamin T. Spencer of Ohio 
Wesleyan University. In a scant but packed thirty-seven pages, 
he traces with shrewd insight the various regional currents. While 
candidly aware that they can degenerate into mere local color, 
he agrees with Donald Davidson that regionalism is the “condition 
of literary realization” in America and a “redemptive counter- 
agent to a characterless and synthetic Americanism.” Incidentally 
Montanans who still mourn the untimely death of the Frontier will 
find that Spencer twice quotes its former editor, H. G. Merriam 
(248, 255). Rexford Newcomb’s survey of architecture is well- 
done. 

Part four consists of contributions by men who have been 
dealing with regionalism as a practical concept in the develop- 
ment and administration of government programs. Gordon R. 
Clapp, Chairman of the board, TVA, writes glowingly of the 
achievements of the Tennessee Valley Authority; Walter A. Row- 
lands, the director of the branch experiment stations, etc., at 
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the University of Wisconsin, describes with equal enthusiasm the 
activities designed to solve a complex regional socio-economic 
problem, the Great Lakes cutover area; and Elmer Starch, the 
executive secretary of the Great Plains Council of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, discusses various aspects of 
the Great Plains-Missouri Valley region in somewhat forbidding 
prose. The semi-official nature of their presentations leave with 
the reader one-sided impressions as well as a strong vein of sus- 
picion. Although all three subjects are controversial and emotion- 
ally charged, the essays contain little public awareness of the 
opposing viewpoints. 


The volume concludes with a mediatorial introduction by 
Merle Curti of the host school, followed by essays on the limita- 
tions of regionalism by Lewis Wirth, University of Chicago so- 
ciologist, and the promise of regionalism by Howard W. Odum, 
University of North Carolina sociologist. Mr. Odum, who is 
quoted by other contributors, is probably the living patron saint 
of the regionalists, (the ghost of Frederick Jackson Turner still 
walks triumphantly, in spite of Shannon, Kane, Goodrich, Pierson, 
and his other critics). 


Most of the articles are footnoted and contain bibliographies, 
some of which are annotated. Indeed, the lavish bibliographical 
sections form a most valuable introduction to further reading on 
the subjects discussed. Regretably there is no index. 


This book possesses, of course, several of the customary 
weaknesses of multiple authorship: unevenness, repetition, and 
varying levels of discourse. As has been indicated, some essays 
deserve a careful reading by students of regionalism; others are 
arid or shallow. Most can be readily understood by intelilgent lay- 
men; a few seem to be written for a coterie. Nevertheless, with 
the reservations mentioned, this volume should be of value to 
those interested in the problems of regionalism in general, and 
those of the Pacific Northwest and Montana in particular. At least 
it could serve as a source of thought and contemplation. 


Jules Alexander Karlin 
Montana State University. 


MICHIGAN COPPER AND BOSTON DOLLARS, by William B. 
Gates, Jr. (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1952) with 
epilogue, appendix, notes, bibliography and glossary of mining 
terms. 17 tables, 8 charts, 3 illustrations, 301 pp. Price, $5.00. 
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Mr. Gates is an economist and quite naturally is ‘a firm be- 
liever that all too little economics has been used in approaching 
problems in economic history.” (p. ix). This book, which is the 
sixth in the ‘Studies in Economic History Series” (published in co- 
operation with the Committee on Research in Economic History, 
Harvard) is a clear demonstration that Mr. Gate’s firm belief is 
well founded. The book is a real contribution to economic His- 
tory precisely because of the skillful application of theoretical 
tools to a concrete mass of historical material. It is heavily docu- 
mented and thoroughly authoritative and the “general reader,” 
(a label book reviewers pin on anyone who isn’t willing to suffer 
a little as he reads) had better stay away from it. For the "gen- 
eral reader” there is another fine book on the same subject, Boom 
Copper by Angus Murdoch, the C. B. Glasscock of Michigan’s 
copper camps. 

The book under consideration, however, ought to be of great 
interest to anyone familiar with Montana's copper industry. There 
are two reasons for this: First, the copper industry in Michigan 
and in Montana show remarkable parallels and, because Mich- 
igan's industry got its start in the 1840's and Montana's in the 
1880's, Michigan's story is a sort of crystal ball; second, the Michi- 
gan mines and Montana’s Anaconda mine had a good deal to do 
with each other—so much in fact that Anaconda’s development 
in the 1880's and 90's makes little sense without some knowledge 
of Calumet and Hecla. 

The book will startle those who have some familiarity with 
Butte’s development. Mr. Gates notes, for instance, that the “‘de- 
cline of the industry brings with it... an effort to rescue as much 
sunk capital as possible, often by planned shifts by the companies 
into other stages of the metals industry (p. viii, emphasis mine). 
Shades of Harvey and aluminum! And there are other startling 
similarities. 

Yet other aspects of Michigan’s and Montana's development 
are very dissimilar. One is struck, for instance, by the con- 
servatism of Boston’s financing and management in Michigan, a 
conservatism in striking contrast to New York's financing and 
management in Butte in the period from 1899 to 1910. As Gates 
remarks “rapid exploitation of properties for stock manipulative 
purposes (in Michigan) played an insignificant part . . . in 
marked contrast with certain periods of the Montana and Ari- 
zona story.” Cp. 69). 

Without real justification this reviewer was disappointed that 
the Michigan-Montana price war of the late 80’s was so cursorily 
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handled. There is a good deal of evidence to indicate that the re- 
markable production record of Butte from 1884 to 1888 broke 
Michigan's control of the copper market and put the Bostonians 
in their place (temporarily). Local chauvinism prompts the 
observation that Montana’s Marcus Daly did it almost single 
handed. We'd simply like to see Michigan admit it. 

On page 80 Mr. Gates says that the affair of the Secretan Syn- 
dicate (a French copper syndicate which had restrictive contracts 
with all the principle American copper mines) "closed dramatic- 
ally with M. Secretan committing suicide.” As this reviewer re- 
calls it was not Secretan who killed himself but rather Denfert 
Rochereau, director of the French Bank, Comptoir d'Escompte. It 
was this suicide that started the run on France’s second largest 
bank and almost precipitated a national panic. Secretan was 
too much of a rotter to do himself in. 

One can hardly avoid the cliche that Mr. Gate’s book is a 
“real contribution””—because it is. The Michigan copper interests 
are to be commended for letting Mr. Gates into their files and for 
cooperating fully with him. With Robert Glass Cleland’s book on 
Arizona's Phelps Dodge copper interests just off the press, a very 
good start has been made on a history of the entire American cop- 
per industry. It is to be hoped that Montana's story will someday 
be as well handled as Michigan's. 

K. Ross Toole 


Helena. 


THE CHEQUEMEGON, by William R. Allen. (The William-Fred- 
erick Press, New York, 1949) 205 pp. Price $3.00. 

This book's title (pronounced shay-wah-me-gon) is an In- 
dian name for the beaver, which the author honors as a symbol 
of industry and intelligence. This small volume consists of auto- 
biographical reminiscences of a prominent Montana business pro- 
moter who served in the 1903 and 1907 sessions of the Montana 
House of Representatives, and was Lieutenant-Governor from 1909 
to 1913. 

Allen, born at French Gulch, Montana in 1871, writes in an 
entertaining manner of his early experiences in the mining camps 
and on the ranches of the mountainous, south-western portion of 
his native state. He describes certain incidents in early Montana 
history, some aspects of his own career in business and politics, 
and his associations with such national figures as President Calvin 
Coolidge and James J. Hill. The author, who is a religious 
naturalist, frequently expresses his belief in individualism and 
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free enterprise. He omits any reference to his abortive bid for the 
Republican Congressional nomination in 1940 in Western Mon- 
tana's district. 

There are a few errors in this book. Allen gives the date of 
the ninth Montana legislative assembly as 1907 (p. 126) instead 
of 1905. The author alludes to the re-election of Joseph Dixon to 
the U. S. Senate (p. 127), but in 1907 Dixon was elected to his first 
and only Senatorial term. On the other hand, Allen mistakenly 
declares that U. S. Senator Henry Myers served six years in the 
Senate and was not a candidate for re-election (p. 133); actually 
Myers was re-elected in 1916. The legislative deadlock preced- 
ing Myers’ election to the Senate occurred not in the tenth legis- 
lative assembly (as stated on p. 133), but in the twelfth. The 
reader of Allen's book receives the impression that this deadlock 
in balloting for U. S. Senator came in the first legislative session 
of the author's term as lieutenant-governor (p. 129), but it took 
place in 1911, during the second half of Allen's term. The rail- 
road junction point in Utah should be spelled Corinne, not Corrine 
(pp. 30-31). Allen alludes to “Cochrane Art Galleries” (p. 17) 
in the nation’s capital when he doubtless has in mind the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. In discussing the contest over the location of the 
state capital, the author indicates Helena’s population was “about 
5,000” (p. 27) when it was actually 13,834 at the time of the 1890 
census; Helena was more populous than Anaconda, contrary to 
Allen's assumption (p. 27). The name of the Oregon judge who 
nominated Coolidge for Vice-President in 1920 was not McCam- 
mon (p. 166), but McCamant. 

It is to be hoped that more experienced leaders in Montana 
and other states will follow Allen’s example in recording for 
posterity their personal philosophy of life and their recollections 
of the past. 

Myron L. Tripp 

Great Falls, Montana. 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY COLLECTIONS, SOUTH DAKOTA. 
(South Dakota Historical Society, 1951) Voi. XXV, index, 481 pp. 

A good many state historical societies, particularly those 
which do not publish a quarterly journal of history, put out a vol- 
ume biennially. This twenty-fifth volume of the South Dakota 
Historical Society contains the following: ‘Early Explorations 
and Fur Trading in South Dakota” by Donald D. Parker, Professor 
of History at State College; “A Study of the Trails to the Black 
Hills Gold Fields’ by Hyman Palais, of Humboldt State College, 
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Arcata, California; ‘The Hutterian Brethren” by Norman Thomas; 
“Ben Ash and the Trail Blazers” by J. Leonard Jennewein; ‘The 
Last Bull Train Into Rapid City in 1876” by Orpha Le Gross Haxby; 
“Early Recollections of the Son of a Pioneer Newspaper Man of 
South Dakota and Dakota Territory’’ by Lynus A. Kibbe; “Our 
Indian Problem” by Will G. Robinson; several other articles and 
lists of territorial legislators. 

Let it be noted first of all that on limited funds and with an al- 
ready overworked and underpaid staff it is a tremendous job to 
edit and publish a book. Will G. Robinson has done all that 
could be expected of him and a good bit more. Two years is 
none too long for such a task. 

Parker's article on early exploration and the fur trade covers 
214 pages. It is a competent survey and will undoubtedly be of 
considerable use to historians, professional and amatuer alike. 
Hyman Palai's ‘Trails to the Black Hills Gold Fields” is likewise 
good as is the piece on the Hutterian Brethren. Will Robinson's 
own article is very competently done. 

The remainder of the volume is of uneven merit. It is ques- 
tionable that lists of legislators, territorial or otherwise, are worth 
inclusion in such a volume considering the cost per page. True, 
such lists are useful for reference purposes but it is a question 
of diminishing return in the light of skyrocketing publishing costs. 
Such lists can, after all, be mimeographed. Books, these days, 
ought to be either reference in toto or otherwise in toto. Certainly 
everything that goes into a book, one way or the other, ought to 
be of clear historical value. It is possible that those who publish 
on the side may have to reconsider (as professional publishing 
houses which feature historical works are already doing) the 
whole basis of publication per se. In the days when invest- 
ment was less in publication, publishers could afford quantity 
with a modicum of quality only. Maybe now it would be wiser 
to adhere to rigid standards of quality and forego everything of 
marginal value. 

The format of this volume is poor. There is no table of con- 
tents and there are more typographical errors than there ought to 
be. The use of black face for italics and the interruption of the 
text with black face titles and subtitles is disturbing. 

This is, however, a worthwhile volume of which the South 
Dakota Historical Society can be proud. 


Henry Platt 
Helena. 
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NEXT-YEAR COUNTRY, by Jean Burnet. (University of Toronto 
Press, Toronto, 1951) 188 pp. Price, $4.00. 

This slender, unpretentious book is as interesting as it is use- 
ful. With shrewd insight tempered with sympathetic understand- 
ing, Dr. Burnet analyzes the basic social problems of Hanna, Al- 
berta and its surrounding trade area. Her conclusion, that the 
community of Hanna has failed to adjust to the physical environ- 
ment and to the world economic situation, has implications for 
American as well as Canadian plainsmen. 

Montanans will discover much in this study reminiscent of 
the plains commuinties of their own state. Many of Hanna's 
problems are regional in scope and international in consequence. 
Yet the community possesses a distinct ethnic, social and po- 
litical flavor which gives it separate identity and marks it as a 
Canadian plains community. 

Dr. Burnet’s analysis of the social structure of the rural vil- 
lage and town is particularly striking. Those who read this book 
will be richly rewarded, if only as it recalls the flavor and char- 
acter of the rural community of their origins. 

Paul F. Sharp 


Iowa State College. 


PAMPHLETS. One of the many ommissions in the written history 
of Montana is a study of the development of organized religion in 
the state. Since the preparation of such a study is largely de- 
pendant on the existence of local church histories as a basis for 
research, it is encouraging that two such histories have recently 
been issued: one by the St. Paul's Protestant Episcopal Church 
at Fort Benton and the other by the Presbyterian Church at Whit- 
lash. The former is the more elaboarte of the two. It is an at- 
tractive pamphlet, produced by one of the new near-print pro- 
cesses, with many interesting photographic illustrations. The 
latter, a mimeographed folder with neat and appropriate line 
drawings, is an example of a competent piece of work produced 
with limited financial outlay. Both tell their story simply and 
comprehensively and make a definite contributions to the state’s 
local church history as well as to the history of their communities. 

Another pamphlet, published in the past year, which makes 
a worthwhile contribution to the institutional history of Montana, 
is Lew L. Callaway’s Early Montana Masons and Other Writing. 
This booklet consists chiefly of biographical sketches -of well- 
known Montana pioneers who were also Masons: men “of in- 
tegrity and courage” who, “against fearless odds, . . . subdued 
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a wilderness and established a civilization.” The pamphlet’s 
author, the late Judge Callaway, was, at the time of his death, 
one of the ablest members of the Historical Society’s Board of 
Trustees. 
Marguerita McDonald 
Helena. 
2 a oe 

If you have any back issues of the Montana Magazine of 
History that you don’t want would you kindly let us know. We 
will put people in touch with you who want back issues that we 
can't supply. 
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MISCELLANY 


The Historical Society has available a limited number of the 
following books and pamphlets, now quite rare, which it will sell 
for the prices indicated: 


Historical Society of Montana Contributions, Vols. IV (1903), 
V (1904), VI (1907) and X (1940). $3.00 per volume. 


Society of Montana Pioneers—( Vol. I, 1899) which is actually 
a register of pioneers. Is available for $5.00. 


We have a strictly limited number of the two volume set of 
The Journals and Letters of Major John Owen, edited by P. C. 
Phillips and Seymour Dunbar. Price is $15.00 per set. 


We have numbers 16, 17, 24 and 27 of the Society of Montana 
Pioneers Proceedings (with historical sketches). These are 
pamphlets. 50 cents. 


The pamphlet Old Fort Benton, by W. S&S. Bell, is for sale 
for $1.00. 


The Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of 1889, 
published in 1921 and now in short supply, is available for $2.00. 


We have a number of copies of the Constitution of The State of 
Montana. This is an early edition, 1889 we think. It is quoted in 
Goodspeed's catalog at $7.50. You can have it for 50 cents. It is 
paper bound. 


Rocky Mountain Magazine, Vol. I, No. 1, (1900); Vol. I, No. 2, 
(1900); Vol. 1, No. 3, ©1900). 50 cents a copy. 


* 7 * * * 7 


There follows a letter from Marcus Daly to Hon. J. K. Toole. 
The letter is dated December 22, 1885. Daly was then just getting 
the Anaconda mine started and Toole was Montana’s territorial 
delegate to Congress. The letter is rather remarkable for two 
reasons. First, not over a dozen Daly letters are extant. Second, 
the letter demonstrates that though time changes some things, for 
better or worse, it leaves other peculiarly unscathed. The 
language in the letter, incidentally, is undoubtedly that of Daly's 
private secretary. The sentiments are certainly his own. Marcus 
Daly's personal letters, in his own hand, are full of gramatical 
errors and pungency. This is an official letter and as such was 
smoothed out by his secretary: 
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Butte City, Montana, Dec. 22nd, 1885. 
Hon. J. K. Toole, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 


As the time approaches when the office of Revenue Collector 
must be filled, there will be a strong effort made to have a man 
appointed from Butte. There are a number of candidates in the 
field, some of whom will doubtless have strong backing, and will 
urge their claims with a great deal of persistence. 


I can imagine something of the pressure, which is brought to 
bear upon a public man, by the diverse and conflicting interests 
of his constituents which clamor for recognition, and I write this 
letter to relieve you of any embarrassment in the matter of the 
appointment of Revenue Collector so far as Iam concerned. For, 
while I do not withdraw my recommendation of Mr. Sullivan, and 
cannot consistenly, and will not, endorse any one else for the posi- 
tion, yet I desire to assure you in all sincerity, that whoever you 
recommend will be perfectly satisfactory to me, as I have no axe 
to grind, and no private interests to serve, but only the public 
good at heart. 


I will also take this occasion to enter my protest against the 
custom, too often prevailing, of appointments to office on account 
of nationality, instead of fitness and availability. I am unalter- 
ably opposed to nominating a man for office simply because he 
happens to be an Irishman, Englishman, German, or any other 
nationality, and in order to please a certain clique; but appoint- 
ments, to my mind, should be made on the broad ground, that the 
appointee is an American citizen, honest and competent, whose 
wise and honest administration, will be an honor to himself, and 
a credit to those who support him. 


Yours very truly, 
Marcus Daly. 
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ABOUT THE CONTRIBUTORS 


The articles on the Blackfeet and the Kutenai in this issue are 
examples of what ethnologists rather appropriately call ‘field 
work.” Ethnologists sometimes complain that historians, especially 
in the west, do too little field work. It is true, certainly, that the 
average historian’s training often involves him so deeply in 
archival material that he overlooks field work as a rich supple- 
mentary source of information. He is inclined to believe that 
only contemporary or near contemporary history can make use of 
field work. 


But Claude Schaeffer in his article ‘Echoes of the Past on the 
Blackfeet Reservation” manages to throw new light on an event 
that took place one hundred and twenty years ago. Field work, it 
seems, can be profitable, at least in this western country, even 
though the events in question are more than a century past. A 
century in Montana's history is, needless to say, a long, long time. 


Dr. Schaeffer did his graduate work at Yale and Pennsyl- 
vania. He is now the curator of the Museum of the Plains Indians 
at Browning, Montana where, in the off season, he works on 
biographies of the Blackfoot chiefs. He is the author of many 
articles in historical and ethnological journals. 


Carling Malouf also demonstrates the efficacy of field work in 
his article on the Kutenai. Mr. Malouf is an assistant professor of 
anthropology at Montana State University. He works in an in- 
credibly cluttered office—the clutter being composed of bones, pot- 
tery, artifacts, etc., piled so high that students coming to see him 
usually see only his head protruding from the artifacts. Deviding 
his time about equally between anthropology and archeology, 
Carling Malouf is a one man department. 


Mr. Malouf did his graduate work at Columbia, taught for 
awhile at Queens College, New York and then came to Montana. 


]. Frank Dobie did his graduate work at Columbia and Cam- 
bridge Universities. He is a professor, writer and lecturer by 
trade. He has taught English and History in Texas (at Southwest- 
ern University and the University of Texas). He was chairman 
of the English Department at Oklahoma A and MM, visiting profes- 
sor of American history at Cambridge University, lecturer at Shriv- 
enham University (England ), editor of the Texas Folklore Society. 
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As one of the great interpretors of life in the American South- 
west and as a prominent American historian, he is the author of: 
A Vaquero of the Brush Country; Coronado’s Children; On The 
Open Range; Tongues of the Monte; Tales of the Mustangs; The 
Flavor of Texas; Apache Gold and Yaquai Silver; John C. Duval; 
First Texas Man of Letters; The Longhorns; A Texan in England 
and other books and magazine articles. 


Norman A. Fox, Great Falls, is one of the country’s top writers 
of western fiction. He is the author of some fifteen adventure 
novels and about two hundred and fifty short stories which have 
appeared in Colliers, Cosmopolitan, Blue Book and many others. 
His most recent novels are Stormy in the West (1950); Roughshod 
(1951); Tall Man Riding (1951) and Phantom Spur (1951). 


Those who know Mr. Fox are in high hopes that he will one 
day turn his talents to history (Montana history). Historians sel- 
dom like to face the fact, but a man who has mastered the tech- 
niques of writing good fiction has surmounted the principle hurdle 
that most historians never surmount. He has the fundamental 
equipment to write history. That, at least, is true if you regard his- 
tory as a literary art as well as a science. From this corner it looks 
very much like historians had better begin to concentrate on writ- 
ing readable history. You can load your history with scientific 
methodology and write for a minescule coterie till doomsday, but 
the fact is, history is everybody's property and the historian has a 
certain responsibility in the matter. The more introspective they 
become the less they can justify their existence. 


Albert J. Partoll, at present hard at work on a life of Chief 
Charlo, is the author of some fifty research articles, many of 
which have appeared in the Pacific Northwest Quarterly and in 
the now (most regretably)) dead Frontier and Midland. His in- 
terest centers around the Flathead-Salish country of Western 
Montana. He is secretary of the Historical Society of Montana 
and has been an active participant in the Society's reorganization 
and revitalization. 





